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TAKING A RISK 

As always, thank you for 
everything your team does. I've 
been working my way through the 
Winter 2019 issue of Fifth Estate 
after my shifts at Starbucks, and it 
really grounds me and makes c 
me feel sane after working 
for capitalist madness. 

Yesterday, I read "The 
Mystification of Voting: An 
Anarchist Critique" by Clara Mystif. 
Their reminder of the Situationist slo¬ 
gan, "All Power to the Imagination," got 
me through the day. 

Curiously, at the end of my shift, a 
co-worker asked what I was reading, 
and I took the risk to tell her. Anoth¬ 
er co-worker overheard and clarified 
that I said, "anarchist literature," 
and just laughed knowingly. She 
chuckled and said, "What millennial 
isn't reading anarchist writing right 
now?" 

Josefine Parker 

Liberty, Tenn. 

IN THE DARK 

The FE editors were a bit in the 
dark, I think, when they published 
the puff-piece interview with AK 
Press, last issue. What went missing 
is the deeply ideological nature of 
the "anarchist" AK project. 

They never carried Green Anarchy 
magazine during its eight years of 
existence, have refused to carry the 
primal anarchy/anarcho-primitivist 
Black and Green Review, and carry 
virtually none of my books. 

As far as I know, no explanation 
is ever given except for the obvious 
one: they don't tolerate perspec¬ 
tives that challenge the reigning 
civilizational death trip we are on. 

They are deeply committed to the 
Left, that monumentally failed and 
dying ode to domestication, civiliza¬ 
tion, technological society. 


Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or 
Fifth Estate, POB 201016, 
Ferndale Ml 48220 

All formats accepted including typescript & 
handwritten. 

Letters may be edited for length. 

Thus, they offer no more than the 
rest of the dominant order as to the 
Why of mass shootings, rising suicide 
rates, declining life expectancy, the 
lonely emptiness of our supposedly 
connected life-world, the nature of this 
civilization, which is failing like every 
one of them before, etc. 

It is clueless and suicidal to cling to 
the Left as AK does. 

John Zerzan 

Eugene, Ore. 

FE Note: John's 2018 title, Time and 
Time Again, is available from AK Press. 
Black and Green Review is available 
from BAGR, PO Box 402, Salem MO 
65560. 

AUTHOR NOT HAPPY 

I received my copy of the Winter 
2019 issue of Fifth Estate and was 
unpleasantly surprised by Mike Wold's 
review of my recently published Resist¬ 
ing Illegitimate Authority. [See, "Fuck 
Authority b How to do it Successfully."] 

While I certainly expect some 
reviewers to disagree or even dislike 
some or all of what I say, it is annoying 
when a reviewer misrepresents what 
I've said. 

It is especially annoying when a 
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review that misleads readers 
about what I've said is pub¬ 
lished in a magazine for readers 
who I especially care about. 

Let me give you just one of 
several misrepresenting/mis¬ 
leading assertions that Wold 
makes about my book. 

Wold writes: "The chapter 
on Native American societies 
as anti-authoritarian could be 
an opportunity to explore what cultural 
elements foster anti-authoritarianism, 
but his blanket characterization of all 
the tribes north of Mexico as being 
essentially similar in this regard is 
ethnocentric and*inaccurate." 

Did I actually make a "blanket char¬ 
acterization" that is "inaccurate" which 
is "ethnocentric?" 

In the beginning of this chapter 
("Genocide of an Anti-Authoritarian 
People: Native Americans"), I say: "At 
the time Europeans began to colonize 
North America, Native American soci¬ 
eties were highly diverse with many 
different political systems and various 
religious beliefs." So, I begin with the 
opposite of a blanket characterization. 

I then say that "Native societies 
in what now constitutes the United 
States did not have the hierarchical and 
authoritarian organization of the Aztec 
and Inca societies south of them." 

I then discuss how Native societies 
in what now constitutes the U.S. were 
in stark contrast to European hierarchi¬ 
cal/authoritarian societies. This is what 
Wold calls a "blanket characterization," 
but Wold does not give even one exam¬ 
ple of an authoritarian Native society in 
what now constitutes the U.S. 

Even if Wold (unlike the historians I 
reference or Native people who I con¬ 
sulted) can produce such an example, 
it would still be "FOX-like" to insult me 
with "ethnocentric," but this is moot 
since he doesn't even back up his claim 
of inaccuracy. 

Continued on Page 47 













































































































































About This Issue 

There is no phrase that is more threatening to those in positions of 
power at any level of society than that of our theme, “I will not obey!” 
From the shop floor to the highest echelons of the state, the rulers 
depend on that short sentence not being uttered or, worse, acted upon, 
and in their worst nightmare, taken up by multitudes of us. 

As the Fifth Estate has done in its more than half century of 
publishing, we continue to advocate and participate in what the 
headline of this issue states—indiscipline, resistance, and revolt. We 
will not obey! 

Thanks To All Who Made This Issue Possible 

This would include dozens of active participants who produced this 
issue including writers, artists, and photographers, but also those who 
did editing, designing, and proofreading. When we include subscribers, 
distributors (info shops, free distro, and bookstores), and readers, the 
numbers reach into the thousands. 

We may be at a period in which it is the last chance for a social and 
environmental renewal. We continue, with your support, to be a small 
part of the effort for revolutionary change. 

About The Cover 

The cover art for this issue was created by, David Lester. His graphic 
novel, 1919: A Graphic History of the Winnipeg General Strike , is 
available from AK Press and Between The Lines in Canada. 

Call For Submissions: Summer 2019 Fifth Estate 

Theme: Re-Enchanting The World 

We seek analytical articles, news reports, essays, poetry, and fiction 
on ways of re-envisioning, re-creating and re-enchanting the world 
either individually or collectively. Also, art, graphic illustrations, and 
photographs. 

Before submitting articles, read our writer s guidelines at FifthEstate.org. 

Submit manuscripts for short pieces and proposals for longer essays, 
along with graphics and photographs, to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth 
Estate, PO Box 201016, Ferndale, MI 48220. 

Deadline: June 1, 2019 Publication Date: June 15, 2019 



Radical Publishing since 1965 
Vol. 54, No. 1, #403, Spring 2019 


The Fifth Estate is an anti-profit, anarchist project published by a 
volunteer collective of friends and comrades. 


No ads. No copyright. 
Kopimi - reprint freely 

www.FIFTHESTATE.org 
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The Revolution Will Be 
Powered By 
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Lessons from Vandana Shiva’s 
Navdanya Biodiversity Farm 



Main building at Navdanya 


JOHN CLARK 

J traveled to Dharamsala, India in 2005 to set up a one- 
month summer study program, in collaboration with 
the Louisiana Himalaya Association, and have taken 
groups of students there periodically since then. 
During last summer’s trip, we visited renowned ecofem- 
inist theorist and activist Vandana Shiva’s Navdanya Biodi¬ 
versity Farm. We toured the fields and the seed bank, heard 
lectures by staff members specializing in various areas of 
agroecology, and were extremely fortunate that Shiva her¬ 
self could speak to our small group about Navdanya and the 
ecofeminist politics of Earth Democracy. 

“Navdanya” means both “nine seeds” and “new gift.” The 
farm is engaged literally in seed saving and the creation of 
seed banks, with the goal of preserving and promoting the 
biodiversity that is threatened in our age of monoculture and 
monopoly. But Navdanya is also concerned with defending 
and fostering natural and cultural diversity, and thus par¬ 
ticipating in nature’s ever-renewing gift of the growth and 
flourishing of human and ecological communities. 

Navdanya works with seed savers and organic farmers in 
twenty-two states in India. It has established 122 commu¬ 
nity seed banks, trained over 900,000 farmers in sustainable 
agriculture, and created India’s largest organic farmer’s net¬ 
work. It has collected and saved over 4,000 varieties of rice, 
many other grain varieties, and hundreds of genera of or¬ 
namental, timber and medicinal plants. It has also created 
a learning center called Bija Vidyapeeth (Earth University). 


ie Earth Democracy that is promoted at Navdanya is 
/ an ecopolitics founded on principles such as swadeshi, 
bioregionally-based production; swaraj , decentralized dem¬ 
ocratic self-rule, decision-making by the gramsabha , the local 
assembly; satyagraha , non-violent direct action; sarvodaya , 
working together for the common good; and jaiv kheti , or¬ 
ganic farming that creates a “sustenance economy” based on 
“mutuality and reciprocity.” 


The symbol of both Navdanya and Earth Democracy is 
the seed. It symbolizes birth, life, creativity, regeneration, and 
the power of nature. In short, Shakti energy. 

Navdanya might well be the most important place in In¬ 
dia that we could possibly have visited—indeed, one of the 
most important places in the entire world. For it will be from 
Navdanya and projects of similar inspiration that what I call 
“the gift of hope” will emanate throughout the world. There 
is no place that better expresses the ecofeminist spirit of cre¬ 
ative, transformative energy that we desperately need in or¬ 
der to escape from our present predicament and to regener¬ 
ate the Earth community and our own human communities. 

W e have reached a crisis in both Earth history and hu¬ 
man history. Some have suggested that the gravity of 
the crisis should be expressed through the idea of a new geo¬ 
logical era called the “Anthropocene” identifying humans as 
the cause of the crisis. However, this distorts the reality, since 
the cause is not a generic Anthropos or humanity. Conse¬ 
quently, others have suggested that we call our era the “Capi- 
talocene,” identifying the real underlying cause as capitalism. 

This is a distinct advance toward deeper understanding. 
However, if we take such a “real cause” approach, we will 
need at least three terms to specify the major determinants 
of our era. We will need “Capitalocene” to identify Capital as 
a preeminent cause, “Technocene” to identify the technolog¬ 
ical Megamachine (and the primordial Machine, the State), 
and, not least of all, “Androcene” to identify Patriarchy. 

Yet, none of these terms identifies precisely the nature 
of the change from the previous era, the “Cenozoic,” or 
“new era of life.” “Cenozoic” describes what happened in 
the biosphere and was recorded directly in the fossil record. 
Its successor must therefore focus not on what we or our 
institutions are doing, but on what the Earth itself is now 
undergoing. 

Thus, the most accurate term is “Necrocene,” the “new 
era of death.” Ours is the age of the Sixth Mass Extinction 
of life on Earth. 
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A synonym for Necrocene is “Thanato- 
cene.” It suggests that Earth History has 
been a struggle between the forces of life, 

Eros , and those of death, Thanatos. The 
evolving richness and diversity of life on 
Earth has expressed the generative and lib- 
eratory work of Eros. The disappearance 
of species, populations, ecosystems, cul¬ 
tures, and communities under the reign of 
Empire now manifests the destructive and 
dominating work of Thanatos. 

Only one major ecological philosophy, ecofem- 
inism, has put this struggle between life and death, 
creation and destruction, at the center of concern. The 
Necrocene can only be ended by global social ecological 
revolution, and this revolution must be ecofeminist, or it 
will fail. 

^ hiva notes that patriarchy depicts human nature as in 
herently “violent, acquisitive, exploitative, and destruc 
tive,” while ecofeminism stresses the “ capac¬ 
ity to care and to share , to love and protect, to 
be guardians not owners of natures gifts, 
and to find strength and security in diversity, 
not in oppressive monocultures.” 

Any revolution that does not address and 
replace all forms of domination—not only 
economic and technological forms, but also 
the ideology, imaginary, ethos, and institu¬ 
tions of patriarchy—will be followed by an 
inevitable regression to new forms of dom¬ 
ination. 

What is the meaning of a revolution 
powered by Shakti? Shiva explains that 
Shakti is the primordial energy that per¬ 
vades all things, symbolized as the goddess 
Shakti in all her forms. Its manifestation is 
called prakriti or nature. 

Much as in the Daoist dialectical cos¬ 
mology of complementary yin and yang 
forces, prakriti, “the feminine and creative 
principle,” generates the world in coopera¬ 
tion with a “masculine principle,” purusha. 

Shakti energy is the force of cosmic freedom, and, we might 
say, of cosmic anarchy. 

It is personified as Lalitha (“the Player”), because its na¬ 
ture is lila (play), that is, “free spontaneous activity.” Shiva 
notes that although the ecofeminist revolution is led pre¬ 
dominantly by women, the process of liberation through 
Shakti energy is “trans-gender.” Success will depend on both 
women and men discovering themselves as expressions of 
Shakti energy, “the principle of activity and creativity in na¬ 
ture, women and men.” 

Navdanya’s work as part of this revolution has involved 
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There is no place that 
better expresses the 
ecofeminist spirit of 
creative, transforma¬ 
tive energy that we 
desperately need in 
order to escape from 
our present 
predicament and to 
regenerate the Earth 
community & our own 
human communities. 


resistance to Monsanto’s terminator tech¬ 
nology, and other depredations of agribusi¬ 
ness. It continues the century-long tradition 
of satyagraha (the “force of truth” through 
direct action) of the Sarvodaya (Gandhian) 
and Chipko (“tree hugger”) movements. 

Chipko started in September 1986, when 
women in the Doon Valley blockaded the 
mining operation that had been devastating 
their forests and waterways for twenty years. 


P espite popular misconceptions, “tree-hugger” does not 
really connote inordinate fondness for trees. It refers to 
the radical activity of putting oneself between the tree and 
the chain saw, or in front of the truck or bulldozer. It means 
risking one’s life to defend the sources of life. 

The best depiction of the practical meaning of Shakti 
energy might be found in the words of village elder, Itwari 
Devi. Devi explains the inspiration of Chipko, and, implicit¬ 
ly, that of Navdanya: 

“Shakti (strength) comes to us from 
these forests and grasslands; we watch 
them grow, year in and year out through 
their internal shakti, and we derive our 
strength from it. We watch our streams 
renew themselves and we drink their clear 
and sparkling water—that gives us shakti. 

“[The food we produce] gives us not 
just nutrition for the body, but a moral 
strength, that we are our own masters, 
we control and produce our own wealth. 
That is why primitive,’‘backward’women 
who do not buy their needs from the mar¬ 
ket but produce them themselves are lead¬ 
ing Chipko. Our power is nature’s power, 
our shakti comes from prakriti.” 

The women of the Chipko movement 
and Navdanya offer us a revolutionary 
message of hope. They show us that there 
are powerful sources of creative energy in 
a world of passivity and resignation, pow¬ 
erful forces of rebirth and regeneration in 
a world of destruction and decline. 


John Clark is a communitarian anarchist activist and the¬ 
orist. He is director of La Terre Institute for Community and 
Ecology, which sponsors educational and organizational 
programs in New Orleans and on an 87-acre site on Bayou La 
Terre, in the forest of the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 

His recent books include Between Earth and Empire: From 
the Necrocene to the Beloved Community. And The Impossible 
Community: Realizing Communitarian Anarchism. 

The former and a new edition of the latter are forthcoming 
from PM Press. 
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Aia, overview 

Technc 

Madness 


JOHN ZERZAN 

W e live in a technological life-world, more so by 

the hour. The process that now characterizes §f| 
civilization is a generalized technicization. 

Its success is measurable by how totally it has insinuated 
itself into society and into our consciousness—with grave 
consequences. 

The English philospher, poet, and novelist, Raymond 
Tallis, puts it well: “Once technology penetrated every as¬ 
pect of life and the model of rationality that it exemplified 
entered human and social relations, the ‘disenchantment of 
the world’ (to use Max Weber’s famous phrase) was inevi¬ 
table.’’Those who see Capital and the State as the only villains to be overcome are 
very much in the dark. 

There are institutions more foundational than those two. First, and most basic, 
is division of labor. The first specialists represented a gradient of power in society, 
a pre-political type of effective authority. 

Specialization is the core feature of the march of technology, always strength¬ 
ening the dominant order while weakening the individual. In the 19th centu¬ 
ry, Emile Durkheim, the so-called father of sociology, saw division of labor as 
furthering “organic solidarity,” or community. In fact, it increases domestication, 
separation, and hierarchy. Durkheim’s utter error in this regard is rivaled only by 
Marx’s notion that herding people into factories—the temples of division of labor 
and domestication—makes them a revolutionary force. 

E arly on, Marx insisted that the division of labor must be undone, for the 
divided self, as well as divided society, to be healed. Later, siding with 
industrial technology, he abandoned that perspective. A fateful choice of values. 

In today’s world of massified and ever-deepening alienation, we endure the 
results of technology’s triumph. Undergirding this structure is the belief that tech¬ 
nology will always improve nature, as if nature itself is constructed like a tech¬ 
nological device. IBM’s long-running advertising mantra comes to mind: “Let’s 
Build a Smarter Planet.” More and more technology. And yet environmental ca¬ 
tastrophe is arriving. 

It is common knowledge that today’s global climate crisis was initiated by 
technology’s great leap forward, the Industrial Revolution. Each increase in earth’s 
over-heating corresponds to an increase in industrialization. 

Many continue to claim that the meaning or value of technology is determined 
solely by how it is used. In itself, the argument runs, technology is neutral, merely 
a tool to be used for good or ill. But this view is false. Every tool, every technology 
embodies certain values and choices, beyond its actual uses. 
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Simple tools, which don’t involve 
much or any division of labor, embody 
traits like flexibility and intimacy. Tech¬ 
nological systems, which involve consid¬ 
erable specialization, are standardizing 
and distancing. The use to which some¬ 
thing is put, while important, is second¬ 
ary to what the thing is. 

S ome apply a values yardstick to a 
particular technology, as critique 
and/or safeguard. Gandhi, for example, 
represented such so-called primitive values 
as simplicity and self-reliance; he held 
that technology (e.g., industrialization) 
is acceptable if it respects those values. 
But this is akin to saying that cancer is 
OK, if it respects the host body. The logic 
of cancer and the logic and nature of 
technology are equivalent. 

German philosopher Martin Heide¬ 
gger saw technology dominating every¬ 
thing, mobilizing everything to its own 
purposes, and ultimately obliterating ev¬ 
erything—including thought. 

There was always some ambiguity, 
though, as contemporary French philos¬ 
opher Bernard Stiegler has pointed out. 
Heidegger’s late call for a “free relation” 




Technology connects us. Which is sagely mocked by the reality 
of a landscape without community, one of loneliness, isolation, & 
disappearing social ties. 


to technology seemed to say that technology is not the prob¬ 
lem, rather it is our attitude or consciousness with respect to 
technology. As if the two can be separated; as if values and 
choices do not inhere in technology itself. Division of labor 
is not a category of mind, but a reality in the actual world, 
with tangible consequences. As is domestication, technolo¬ 
gy s next qualitative advance. 

Philosopher Karl Jaspers traveled a somewhat similar 
road, moving away from his earlier diagnosis of technology’s 
“demonism” to the spurious claim that it is, after all, merely 
a neutral means. 

More recently, the French leftist Alain Badiou character¬ 
ized Heidegger’s (admittedly limited) critique of technology 
as “uniformly ridiculous,” and called for the unleashing of 
much more tech into the world. 

Techo-Feminist Donna Haraway has posited technology 
as key to overcoming patriarchy. We must embrace the inev¬ 
itable merging of human and machine, thereby transcending 
gender differences. This is the gist of her well-known “Cy¬ 
borg” thesis of the 1980s. 

l■Phe cyborg model/destination was a hit with postmod- 
1 ernists, always interested in blurring distinctions, in this 
case between human and machine. At the 2001, “Taking 
Nature Seriously” conference at the University of Oregon, 
Haraway told me that I’ll get nowhere as an “angry prophet” 
outside the system. That I must be a part of it and “play the 
game.” 

More recently, she has continued to uphold the basics of 
the technosphere; e.g., domestication is “an emergent process 
of cohabiting,” and “machines can be...friendly selves,” tech¬ 
nology is “not the enemy,” etc. Not far from the unhealthy 
transhumanists’ fantasies. 

“The internet is the great masterpiece of human civili¬ 
zation,” announced M.I. Franklin, Goldsmith Professor of 
Global Media. In civilization, achievement is more and more 
a technological matter. Technology now makes claims that 
since the Enlightenment were the province of politics. 

The bright vista of Enlightenment, rational and tolerant 
Progress, has dimmed altogether. Political projections have 
failed, and technology fills the vacuum. It tells us, via con¬ 
stant mass media, that technology is a cornucopia of variety 
and difference. But we live in the most standardized world 
that has ever existed. 

Technology claims to empower us, but have we ever been 
so disempowered? 

Technology connects us. Which is savagely mocked by 
the reality of a landscape without community, one of loneli- 
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ness, isolation, and disappearing social ties. From which le¬ 
thal pathologies emerge: mass shootings, rising suicide rates, 
and the opioid epidemic, among others. 

Jos de Muls’ 2014 Destiny Domesticated: The Rebirth of 
Tragedy out of the Spirit of Technology, is, sadly, very much to 
the point. Tragedy, meaning fate, the “fateful character of 
technology.” 

As humans become ever more deskilled and dependent, 
one can see a surrender to the techno-world, to the totality of 
this global civilization. But there has always been resistance. 
We are seeing some signs of pushback, as technology’s un¬ 
avoidable consequences are borne by all of us. 



John Zerzan has been a contributor to the Fifth Estate 
since the 1970s. He is the author of eight books, the latest 
which is A People's History of Civilization, feralhouse.com. 
He is the host of the weekly "AnarchyRadio" show available 
through his web site at JohnZerzan.net. 
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Tlie Latest Spectre Haunting Europe? 

The Movement of the 
Yellow Vests in France 


BILL BROWN 

r ive months after its explosive appearance on the 
French scene, the mass movement of the Yellow 
Vests {les Gilets jaunes) stands at a crossroads. It 
faces many choices. 

Should it remain outside of the properly political 
world or should it enter into it and engage in debates 
and even electoral campaigns? If it does the latter, 
doesn’t it risk recuperation by the existing parties? 

Should the movement try to remain a national one 
or should it fall back upon its regional and local con¬ 
stituencies? How does it both keep going and become 
more radical? These are among the questions being 
discussed in France today. 

T he mass movement of the Yellow Vests isn’t easy 
to summarize. In the words of Raoul Vaneigem, 
a former member of the Situationist International 
and a participant in the occupations movement of 
May 1968, the Yellow Vests “are a heterogeneous 
movement, a nebula in which all kinds of politicized 
people and those who have dropped politics from their 
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There is 
so much 
talk about 
revolution 
in the 
spectacle 
and so 
little real 
revolution 
in the 
streets. 


everyday preoccupations are all mixed together.” 

But the unprecedented heterogeneity of the 
Yellow Vests-the fact that it isn’t a single move¬ 
ment, but several movements moving with and 
against each other-hasn’t stopped various observ¬ 
ers from making summary judgments about them. 

Not surprisingly, most of these judgments are 
negative, even when they have been made by peo¬ 
ple who, one might think, should be sympathetic, 
given that there is so much talk about revolution 
in the spectacle and so little real revolution in the 
streets. 

Depending on the axes they have to grind, 
these commentators focus on the presence of 
reformists or nationalistic or far-right elements 
among the Yellow Vests and use their real, but 
highly exaggerated presence to minimize, dispar¬ 
age or reject the movement as a whole. 

In point of fact, the movement has its roots in 
a rather conventional form of leftism. In response 
to French President Emmanuel Macron’s an¬ 
nouncement in May 2018 that taxes on fuel (first 
proposed in 2014 but delayed until then) would 
be raised in order to pay for environmental protection, 
Priscilla Ludosky, an immigrant from Martinique, 
started an online petition to protest it. One million 
people eventually signed it. 

A more direct form of protest against these measures 
began on Facebook on 26 October 2018, when a 
call was issued for motorists to drive their cars to Paris 
on 17 November (a Saturday) and engage in a traffic 
slow-down on a major artery. “We make it clear,” the 
original posting declared, “that we are not part of any 
organization (or political party). This event comes 
from the French people only!” 

On its own terms, this protest was a great success; 
thousands of people participated in it. When it was 
over, many of the demonstrators, wearing the yellow 
vests that French law requires drivers to have in their 
cars in case of emergency, marched on the Champs- 
Elysees and occupied dozens of traffic circles. Thus 
was the movement of the Yellow Vests born. 

It is worth noting that beneath these complaints 
against cynical price rigging was something more 
complex. In France, perhaps more so than anywhere 
else in Europe, people depend upon their cars for just 
about everything because of decades of urban plan¬ 
ning, which has deliberately emptied out French city 
centers and built sprawling suburbs in which there are 
fewer people, services, and jobs. 

Suburban residents must go into the city to have 
access to them. So, any protest against artificially in¬ 
flated gas prices is also, at some level, a protest against 
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urban planning and the obligation to own and use 
a car. 

These facts go a long way towards explaining 
why the Yellow Vests chose to blockade and occu¬ 
py traffic circles, not with their cars, but with their 
bodies. Whether consciously or not, these polit¬ 
icized social gatherings clearly reveal a powerful 
desire to regain the very things that suburbs, high¬ 
ways, and shopping centers have destroyed, such as 
interpersonal encounters, exchanges, and helping 
hands, which are increasingly lacking in people’s 
everyday lives. 

But the movement didn’t stop after 17 No¬ 
vember. In fact, it widened and gathered steam. 

Protesters continued to gather every Saturday, not 
only in Paris, but elsewhere in France as well. Their numbers 
began to swell. Furthermore, instead of merely protesting 
against certain measures, the emerging movement started to 
make demands in favor of major changes in the social order. 

C n 29 November, a delegation of eight Yellow Vests pre¬ 
sented 42 demands that focused on a range of topics 
such as transportation, purchasing power, taxes, social secu¬ 
rity, work, democracy, public services, business operations, 
health, housing, immigration, and fair transition to a low 
carbon economy. 

On 2 December, a collective calling itself the “Free Yel¬ 
low Vests” made proposals that echoed back to the French 
Revolution including an Estates General and referendums 
that would allow the citizenry to oversee the government’s 
policies concerning the economy, fiscal matters, and social 
issues. The crystallization of this trend was the proposal for 
a Citizens’ Referendum Initiative that would pass legislation 
without going through the French Parliament. 

It was at this point that the government started to back¬ 
pedal, at least where the increases in taxes on gasoline were 
concerned. On 4 December, it declared a six-month mor¬ 
atorium on the fuel price hikes, and then, a day later, that 
increases wouldn’t take place until 2020. 

At the same time, the government began an intense 
crackdown on the protesters, some of whom weren’t content 
(or had never been content) with so-called peaceful protest. 
There were riots, barricades set on fire, and intense confron¬ 
tations with the police, not just in Paris, but also all over the 
country. 

On 8 December, fearing “the beginning of insurrection 
and civil war,” the government mobilized almost 90,000 
heavily armed riot police. These militarized cops equipped 
with flash-balls, tear gas, and tanks became increasingly vi¬ 
olent, and hundreds of demonstrators were injured, some of 
them seriously. 

But as 2018 became 2019, the Yellow Vests didn’t stop oc¬ 
cupying traffic circles, or rioting, covering walls with militant 
and clever graffiti, and calling for Macron’s resignation. In¬ 


deed, they kept trying to widen and escalate their movement, 
in particular, by trying to get their local assemblies to come 
together into an assembly of assemblies and begin practicing 
direct democracy. At the same time, there have been clear 
statements from several Yellow Vest communities that they 
will not tolerate Nazis, nationalists, racisms or anti-Semites 
in their midst. 

ut what comes next? It is a bad sign that the Yellow 
Vests have shown no interest to date in engaging in 
work stoppages, strikes, or occupying factories. It doesn’t 
seem likely that the movement can gain any real hold on 
capitalism unless it does, because that is still where capitalism 
lives: in the workplace. 

If the police prevent the Yellow Vests from occupying 
traffic circles, they will certainly lose the toehold they now 
maintain. They will be forced to turn to electoral politics, a 
dead-end for radical movements, electing reform candidates 
or running for office themselves as a group ten already have. 

When asked if the Yellow Vests represent a step backward 
from the great workers’ movements of the 20th century, in¬ 
cluding May 1968, Raoul Vaneigem said, “Yes [...] but, as I 
have written, the proletarian consciousness that wrested its 
social benefits from the State was only a historical form of 
human consciousness. This consciousness is now being re¬ 
born before our very eyes [...] Lucidity is groping, finding its 
way through uncertainties [...] Everything is possible, even 
self-managing assemblies in the middle of street intersec¬ 
tions, villages and neighborhoods.” 

In other words, the revolutionary content of the move¬ 
ment of the Yellow Vests lies in the possibilities for the fu¬ 
ture that it has opened up in the midst of world that has pro¬ 
claimed that there are no possibilities other than the current 
dismal state of affairs. 

Bill Brown lives in New York City. For over 30 years, he's 
been the publisher of NOT BORED! notbored.org, a Situation- 
ist inspired journal. 
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When 
Detroit 
Raised 
The White 
Flag of 
Surrender 

Tecumseh: 

Resistance to Empire 



ROBERT BLURTON 

L ast October 3 marked twenty-five years since 
eighteen US soldiers died in Mogadishu, Soma¬ 
lia during a famous firefight that most Americans 
know as Black Hawk Down, for the crashed US 
helicopters. The loss is embedded in the American con¬ 
sciousness through a self-pitying book and film, and was 
widely commemorated on the 25 th anniversary. 

Residents of the city where it happened refer to it as The 
Day of the Rangers, from an elite US Army outfit that pro¬ 
vided the corpses. 

Mogadishu’s gunfire was amplified through American 
televisions in 1993, and that won the Somalis an asymmetric 
military victory, but at a very high cost. Thousands of Af¬ 
ricans were chopped into body parts that afternoon by US 
helicopter miniguns, which are six-barreled rotating drums 
that fire 10,000 rounds a minute. In spite of this carnage, or 
because of it, Mogadishans celebrate every October 3 as a 
day when The People overcame The Man’s technology. 

T he tactical payoff for Somalis was battlefield respect, and 
those enormous casualties they absorbed also provided 
them with a strategic win. News images of dead US soldiers 
getting dragged through African streets ended public support 
for the American expedition. The generals in Washington 
immediately stopped offensive operations, and the Secretary 
of Defense soon resigned in disgrace. This distant frontier 
ambush thus managed to reach beyond the battlefield and 
strike The Empire’s war machine inside its headquarters. 


The military results of Black Hawk Down were tempo¬ 
rary, of course. Imperial armies quickly self-repair, and sabo¬ 
teurs who assail them place longshot bets. Their only gain is 
insurrectionist dignity, and that is what Mogadishans cele¬ 
brate every October 3: their insurgent self-respect. 

Such anti-imperial history lurks almost everywhere, if 
one cares to notice it. Two centuries ago, just a short drive 
from where this newspaper publishes, a Native Ameri¬ 
can confederation fought a battle that foreshadowed Black 
Hawk Down. On August 5,1812, twenty-five Indians led by 
the Shawnee warrior Tecumseh ambushed 200 US soldiers 
along Brownstown Creek, just outside of today’s Gibraltar, 
Michigan, 30 miles south of Detroit. 

T his guerrilla attack left eighteen Americans dead, equal 
to 1993 Mogadishu. Though separated by nine-score 
years, these two military defeats each resulted from arrogant 
US overreach into enemy terrain. On both occasions, the 
“hostiles” gained extra payback by mutilating dead Americans 
left on the field. 

A historical recap of the War of 1812 is called for. In the 
first year of that conflict, the US invaded Canada via De¬ 
troit, turning Southeast Michigan into a combat zone. Na¬ 
tive American, English, and Canadian military forces allied 
against the United States to defend the British colony and 
fight for an Indian homeland in the Great Lakes region. 

US war objectives were total expropriation of natives and 
annexation of Canada. 

Things went badly for the Americans at first. Incompe¬ 
tent planning ensured that their Northwest Army quickly 
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Vietnam, Iraq, Afghanistan, all 
had their model set krj tke wars 
against tke Native people of Nortk 

America. 


was surrounded inside Detroit. Tecumseh’s timely August 5 
bushwhack stopped a US breakout attempt from that be¬ 
sieged outpost, and the overmatched American garrison sur¬ 
rendered to the combined enemy forces on August 16,1812. 

Detroit’s capitulation, along with another US base on 
Mackinac Island, ceded Michigan and Wisconsin to British 
control just six weeks after the war started. These territories 
formed the Old Northwest’s geographic heart, and consti¬ 
tuted the core of an imagined Indian homeland. (Northwest 
here refers to current US states of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, all located northwest of the Ohio 
River.) 

I f only this transfer of territory had been permanent! 

Additional British muscle might have made it so. Great 
Britain had authorized an Old Northwest native home¬ 
land in 1763 to quell Pontiac’s rebellion, an anti-British 
regional uprising coordinated by multiple tribes, and the 
most successful anti-imperial Indian confederation ever. 

Unaspiringly, the 1783 Paris treaty that legitimized US 
independence thwarted this royal plan, as British negotiators 
sold out their Indian allies and blithely gave away the entire 
Old Northwest as though the Americans had actually con¬ 
quered it. 

Another historical opportunity to make things right arose 
during the War of 1812, and militant Great Lakes Indians 
took full advantage of it. However, Britain’s immense Napo¬ 
leonic war effort in Europe precluded sending an additional 
redcoat army across the Atlantic. Nevertheless, the officer 
in charge of Michigan’s occupation, Colonel Henry Procter, 
tried his best to perpetuate Crown influence in the Great 
Lakes using available tools. 

Since surrender had made Michigan British once more, 
Procter was determined not to return it. Appointed civil- 
governor of the conquered territory, the colonel immediately 
moved Western Canada’s Indian office to Detroit, where his 
native allies were creating favorable facts on the ground. 

British policy leveraged Indian tribesman to complete 
Michigan’s cessation, a military necessity for maintaining the 
alliance. For Native Americans, the War of 1812 was always 
a homeland war. In May 1813, Procter wrote to his superiors 
that the “Indian Department of Detroit,” as he styled it, was 
busy “making the territory completely an Indian Country.” 
It didn’t turn out that way. Insufficient British resources 



"Costumes of the Domiciliated Indians of North America" 
George Heriot, 1807 


undid this objective. The US quickly raised another North¬ 
west Army to win back the lost territory. American counter¬ 
insurgency in 1812-1813 consisted of unhinged frontiers¬ 
men rampaging down one Indian river valley after another, 
torching villages, destroying harvests, creating famine, killing 
natives. 

Illinois or Vietnam, that is who Americans are, and al¬ 
ways have been. 

The genocidists ultimately won in Southeast Michigan, 
but not before the social pendulum briefly swung backward. 
After Detroit fell, Native Americans responded to 1812’s 
shifting imperial fortunes with a revolution. 

They started by ransacking homes in the surrendered 
town, a traditional Indian treatment of defeated enemies. 
They also took stored food and livestock held by local set¬ 
tlers unwilling to pledge British loyalty, and even from some 
that did. This impromptu wealth redistribution spread across 
the border into Canada. 

I ndiscriminate Indian plunder of whites was against official 
Crown policy, but it effectively forced out many remain¬ 
ing US loyalists, thus assisting Procter’s “efforts to rid the 
country entrusted to my care of treacherous and dangerous 
characters.” Friends of Britain who got looted in the process 
were simply collateral damage. 

In another decisive move, Native Americans immediate¬ 
ly started founding new villages directly inside Michigan’s 
white settlement zone. Tecumseh’s band went first, establish¬ 
ing a hamlet at the Huron River outlet to Lake Erie. 

Miamis from Ohio followed, moving in with Wyandots 
north of the Huron. Arriving Odawas joined a Shawnee 
community. Potawatomis relocated to the mouth of the 
Rouge River, very close to Detroit. More Odawas linked up 
with them , and immediately started despoiling settler farms 
inside the Rouge watershed. In their favored metaphor, they 
now shared a spoon to eat from the same kettle. 

This 1812 migratory push and pull in Southeast Michi- 
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gan accelerated Indian re-nativization here, and the count¬ 
er-historical implications are worth considering. Imagine an 
Old Northwest Indian protectorate defended long enough 
by British guns and native tenacity to consolidate and secure 
itself. 

In a dream scenario, crushing the British forces would 
have been applied to make permanent their 1812 Old 
Northwest conquests, allowing a pan-tribal native homeland 
to coalesce in Michigan and Wisconsin. The Crown then 
would then grant diplomatic recognition to this entity, and 
other nations follow their lead. In this same dream, success¬ 
ful Indian organization would have served as a precedent for 
Western tribes, who use it to head off Manifest Destiny. 

A las, these audacious Indian social-military actions that 
occurred were rooted out entirely. A signal US naval 
victory on Lake Erie in September 1813 cut the British 
supply line, forcing them to retreat eastward into Canada 
along Ontario’s Thames River, accompanied by 1,500 Native 
American warriors and their families. 

The US Army, now refitted and reinforced, chased after 
its battered enemy. British logistics failed and their morale 
bottomed out, ensuring that outnumbered redcoats could 
only manage a half-battle against American invaders in early 
October near Moraviantown. Most were killed or captured, 
but Procter and a few survivors escaped and continued their 
flight up the Thames. 

Indians at Moraviantown were unwilling to run any 
further so they stood and fought, but unsuccessfully. There 
Tecumseh met his fate in close combat with the hat¬ 
ed Americans. His 1813 death along the Thames end¬ 
ed Great Lakes native confederation dreams forever and 
fulfilled a primary US war goal. Predictably, radical In¬ 
dian resettlement in Southeast Michigan was quickly 
suppressed by Americans upon their return to Detroit. 

After forcing out the natives, rapacious US settlers then 
realized the rest of their plan. They divided the Michigan 
peninsula into ownership pieces, and its ancient forest was 
clearcut down to the last tree. 

Ours is not the first human culture in this part of the 
world to face imminent extinction. Industrial civilization is 
rapidly slipping into its endgame, making it easy to identify 
with historical insurrectionists who, in spite of long odds, 
took a righteous shot at revolution in Michigan during their 
final years of existence. 

Pan-tribal Native American confederation during that 
era remains a stirring example of solidarity, endurance and 
resistance among freedom-loving people. 

Robert Blurton is a Dearborn, Mich, laborer and historian 
without portfolio. He lives with three cats, two of which he 
hopes not to eat after the power goes off. 


T-R-E-A-S-O-N! 

Wholly That Spell/? 

DAVID ROVICS 

uring my live shows, I often do a song I wrote about 
the San Patricios , a band of mostly Irishmen who 
deserted from the U.S. Army during the Mexi- 
can-American war and fought on the Mexican side. 

I start by doing a call-and-response with the audience. 
“Give me a‘T’,” “give me an ‘R,’” cheerleader-style, until we 
spell out, “Treason,” to introduce the story of the “Saint Pat¬ 
rick’s Battalion.” 

It is a good laugh line since there are always some mem¬ 
bers of the audience who don’t realize what they are spelling 
out, and then shouting this very incendiary word. To commit 
treason is sometimes a moral choice people are faced with at 
critical junctures, and this was true of those men who desert¬ 
ed the ranks of the American army a$ it swept into Mexico 
during the U.S. invasion of 1846. 

I first learned about this supreme act of solidarity, the 
forming of Mexico’s only foreign legion, during a lecture by 
the late historian, Howard Zinn, in Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts sometime in the 1990s. I opened for him before his talk 
and wrote the song about the Battalion soon after. 

I ’ve never had a hit or anything close to it, but the way this 
story of solidarity has spread around the world through 
my song has been one of the great pleasures of my musical 
career. About once a day, I get a message commenting on 
the YouTube video of it in either English, Spanish, or some 
combination, saying something along the lines of, “Long live 
Ireland and the brotherhood of the Irish and Mexican peoples.” 

The U.S. invasion of Mexico in 1846 was a naked imperial 
venture with the most bizarre possible fig leaf of legitimacy 
taking the form of a supposedly democratic state invading an 
undemocratic neighbor. The claims of democracy, however, 
ring very hollow when the invading state had a slave-based 
economy, and was invading a country, which although itself 
despotic, had abolished servitude. 

The question of slavery was central to the invasion of 
Mexico, since the disputed land of Texas, whose constitution 
enshrined slavery, and the southern U.S. states were anxious 
to acquire increased territory in which it was permitted. 

The U.S. slave economy was run primarily by Protestants, 
and Catholic immigrants were among the many people not 
warmly received by much of American society. For these and 
many other reasons, it should not be surprising that thou¬ 
sands of U.S. troops deserted from the ranks of the military 
as the U.S. Army fought, raped, and pillaged its way deeper 
into Mexico. 

However, it was hundreds of soldiers of overwhelmingly 
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During the Mexican-American War, Irish immigrants deserted the 
U.S. Army and fought for Mexico against the invading Americans & 
formed the St. Patrick's Battalion 


Catholic backgrounds who were so repelled by the American 
atrocities they witnessed that they not only deserted from 
their military ranks, but joined the Mexican army. Among 
them were people from many countries including Poland, 
England, Canada, and the US, but Irish Catholics were the 
vast majority. They became known as the St Patrick Battal¬ 
ion, or the San Patricios. 

ost of them were killed in battle over the course 
of five engagements with the U.S. forces, the last 
being in August 1847 around the Mexican town of 
Churobusco, “overwhelmed by the cannons from Boston,” 
as the lyrics of my song go. Other battalion members were 
captured and publicly hanged, while their comrades were 
forced to help conduct the proceedings at the gallows. 

Those who escaped capture after the last battle made 
their way deeper into Mexico and spent the rest of their lives 
as Mexicans, living in a town called San Jalisco, now a neigh¬ 
borhood in one of the worlds great, ancient metropolitan 
centers, Mexico City. It is said to this day that they are the 
cause of the red-haired children born in the neighborhood. 

This story needs to be framed by the context of 1846 
when all of Europe was undergoing crop failures, with a re¬ 
sulting massive spike in emigration to the U.S. from across 
the continent. Nowhere was the impact of the crop failures 
worse than in Ireland. 

This was for entirely political reasons. In other parts of 
Europe there were alternatives to blighted potatoes available, 
if you could afford to pay for them. But in Ireland, because 
of British colonialism, those other crops were exported, and 
the Irish people were left to starve. 


David Rovics is a Portland, Oregon-based singer/songwrit¬ 
er and anarchist. His weekly podcast, This Week with David 
Rovics, is available on all the usual platforms. His web site, 
DavidRovics.com, contains hundreds of his songs, including 
"Saint Patrick's Battalion," and his touring schedule. 



Mexico remained corrupt and ruled by a succession of 
strongmen, although ostensibly democratic, after the Mex¬ 
ican-American war with little changing up until the current 
day. The 1910-20 Mexican Revolution was an attempt to alter 
the repressive state. The decade-long struggle included anar¬ 
chist revolutionaries such as Emiliano Zapata and the Flores 
Magon brothers. They were eventually defeated. 

The art above is a detournement of a famous photo of an 
Adelita, revolutionary women who often bore arms. It is from 
the Espacio Zapata Arte Popular in Oaxaca, Mexico. 


T he Irish referred to their condition as slavery, and to 
one another as fellow slaves. While their conditions 
of enslavement differed from the huge plantations of the 
American South, the situation of the Irish people was 
one of landlessness in a land of plenty, where any efforts 
at survival such as fishing in the rivers could be met 
with the death penalty by their colonial British masters. 

Upon arriving in the U.S., often impressed into the 
American army, these refugees, mostly speaking only Irish, 
were sent to Mexico where they decided they could not par¬ 
ticipate in an unjust war. 

As a songwriter and performer, I’ve learned that it is sto¬ 
ries such as this that are deeply meaningful to audiences. The 
story of people risking their lives in a struggle for persons 
other than themselves is what defines human solidarity. 
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David Porter 
Remembered 

An Important 

Anti-Authoritarian Voice is 
Stilled 

FE STAFF 



David Porter in his office; 1975 


L ongtime Fifth Estate friend and contributor, David 
Porter, died December 29; he was 79. 

A dedicated teacher, anarchist researcher, and grassroots 
community activist, Porter applied his anti-authoritarian 
principles to many projects. 

Growing up near Chicago, Porter graduated from Ober- 
lin College near Cleveland in 1961. He then attended the 
Institute of Political Studies in Paris. His doctoral studies in 
politics at Columbia University included a year in Algeria 
learning directly about the workers’ self-management move¬ 
ment there. 

Porter went on to teach at several colleges and universities 
in the U.S. and Canada. His last position was in SUNY-Em- 
pire State in Saratoga Springs, where he taught for 25 years. 

Perhaps his best known books on anarchist topics are his 
1983 anthology Vision on Fire: Emma Goldman on the Span¬ 
ish Revolution and his 2011 study, Eyes to the South: French 
Anarchists and Algeria. 

T7ision on Fire enriches our understanding both of Emma 
V Goldman s libertarian life and ideas and the Spanish events 
she interpreted as a dedicated anarchist eyewitness. The book, 
which took eight years of research and writing to complete, 
has been reprinted and translated into several languages. 

Eyes to the South has also been of value to many anarchists 
and other anti-authoritarians. 

In her review for Fifth Estate #389 (Summer, 2013) Kathy 
E. Ferguson indicates “The great strength of the book is that 
it lets French anarchists speak for themselves... A recur¬ 
rent theme in Porter’s account is the relation of anarchism 
to anti-colonial nationalist struggles, to states, and to other 
progressive actors. Anarchists oppose the oppressive racist 
practices at the heart of colonialism, but how is that oppo¬ 
sition best expressed? Should anarchists support struggles 
for national liberation because they strike blows against the 
empire, or oppose them because they usually end up creating 
new states?” 

Ferguson noted that Porter concretely described the cir¬ 
cumstances within which anarchists of various tendencies 
addressed these complex questions. 


A longtime resident of New Paltz, 
New York, Porter was active in chal¬ 
lenging threats to the local environment 
and economy posed by corporate devel¬ 
opment. Among other activities, in the 
1990s he co-founded a grass-roots group 
that contributed to defeating plans for in¬ 
flicting a Walmart and shopping mall on 
his hometown and region. He considered 
participation in the campaign one of his 
life’s achievements. 

Coming out of the years-long strug¬ 
gle, Porter, along with Chester L. Mirsky, 
wrote Megamall on the Hudson: Walmart, 
Planning, and Grassroots Resistance , published in 2003. It has 
much to say to community and environmental activists fac¬ 
ing new struggles. 

David’s contributions to the FE include in-depth articles 
about anarchists in the Spanish Revolution and its aftermath 
and discussions of the life of Emma Goldman, as well as 
articles about grassroots activities imAlgeria, Egypt, and the 
Arab Spring. 

T en of his articles are currently online on our website 
(and more to come) for viewing and download in the 
growing archive, fifthestate.org. Type David Porter into a 
search box. Those interested in libertarian analyses of the 
Spanish Revolution, women’s issues, autonomist organizing, 
among other subjects, will find them of interest. 

In a 2011 article relating to the Arab Spring, David de¬ 
scribes the Egyptian situation with words that also describe 
his general outlook as a libertarian rebel: 

“While the human face of the oppressive regime—as 
Mubarak in Egypt, Ben Ali in Tunisia and Bouteflika in 
Algiers—is despised with good reason on its own, such tar¬ 
gets also symbolize a wide and deep range of grievances that 
extend from national-level organs of the state and military 
down to local-level daily humiliations of officials’ contempt, 
bosses’ exploitation, mistreatment of students and women’s 
exclusion from the workplace and political life. These are 
the larger realities of the existing regime’ of oppression. And 
this much larger dimension of grassroots revolution poses a 
whole other question of‘leadership.’When certain ‘spokes- 
people’ for the movement or independent ‘power brokers’be¬ 
come fixed in place—encouraged by negotiators for the old 
regime or by the media or by their own self-promotion—it 
is doubtful that those deep levels of revolutionary aspirations 
will be heard. This will be a key dynamic to watch in Egypt 
in the weeks to come.” 

(See “On ‘Leaderless Revolutions’ and the Fall of 
Mubarak,” available at theanarchistlibrary.org) 

David Porter will be greatly missed. His engagement was 
energetic, creative and long, and he left an example to be 
appreciated by free thinking and acting rebels. 
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GANIZE 


APPLIED ANARCHY: 
ORGANIZING b 
MOVEMENT-BUILDING FOR 
LIBERATION 

PHIL BAILEY & CARL HUGHES 

oving from ideas to action has always been central 
to the anarchist project. Our work has long been 
inspired by visions of a transformed world, one in 
which prevailing institutions and relationships are overturned 
to create more liberatory ways of living and relating to each 
other. 

Yet powerful forces stand in our way. Not only the en¬ 
trenched ruling order with its vast resources including its 
repressive apparatus and cultural spectacle, but perhaps even 
more of a bulwark against change, a deeply ingrained mass 
culture of submission to authority which generates a fear of 
living liberated lives. 

Overcoming these substantial obstacles requires inspiring 
hope and spurring people to action. On a grand scale this 
means demonstrations, strikes, and mass actions involving 
millions of people as a prelude to dismantling the current 
ruling racket. 

Getting to a place where this is even imaginable requires 
a lot of groundwork: building effective grassroots self-organi¬ 
zation in our workplaces and communities, creating networks 
of people to support struggles through sharing knowledge, 
experiences, and skills, and winning small victories that open 
the way for larger ones. All that will develop the necessary 
infrastructure to make radical change a reality. 

Fifth Estate 


The nuts-and-bolts of this is organizing and movement¬ 
building, a strategic way to getting things done. At its heart, 
organizing is built upon personal relationships. It involves 
working with our friends, neighbors, and co-workers to solve 
common problems by taking action in ways that confront 
structures of power and oppression. 

The stakes are high for anarchists right now. Not only are 
we confronting the traditional establishment forces in their 
various guises, but the turmoil of our current times has led to 
an environment where fascists, social democrats, and authori¬ 
tarian socialists are also on the rise. 

We need to provide a powerful and effective alternative 
to prevent people from falling into the quagmires of right- 
wing nationalism, dead-end liberal reformism, or totalitarian 
communist delusions. 

The organizing process depends on bringing in new peo¬ 
ple, getting them involved as equals and comrades, build¬ 
ing up their skills and confidence as we increase ours. New 
people who can in turn bring others into the fold themselves 
allow a campaign to expand exponentially, paving the way for 
victories that would otherwise be unattainable. 

Organizing and movement-building are crucial tools for 
advancing anarchist ideas and tactics within broader cam¬ 
paigns, creating an influence beyond our numbers and bring¬ 
ing in new comrades. 

To that end, we've put together a series of articles on or¬ 
ganizing and movement-building for publication in this issue 
and future editions. 

We spoke with a variety of activists with the goal of spark¬ 
ing a broader anarchist dialogue about strategies for building 
a revolutionary movement. We hope you find them useful. 

Phil Bailey and Carl Hughes are Detroit anarchists who 
have been involved in a variety of organizing efforts, includ¬ 
ing labor, anti-war, anti-police brutality and media activism. 
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Holding Up Progress 

How New Haven 
Neighborhoods Stopped an Airport 
Expansion 


Qganize 

DAN FISCHER 

"Stop the mad¬ 
ness and expand 
Tweed. Two 
neighborhoods 
can't hold up eco¬ 
nomic progress," 

pronounced a local newspa¬ 
per columnist, directing his 
ire at residents on the edge 
of New Haven and East 
Haven, Connecticut. 

There, the grassroots 
Stop Tweed campaign has 
so far halted the expansion 
of Tweed Airport. 

“Its a scrappy group. It’s 
really a leaderless organiza¬ 
tion,” explains Rachel Her¬ 
rera, a Stop Tweed member. 

They don’t have nonprofit 
status or receive foundation funding. 
Members meet at a neighbor’s house 
and discuss plans over homemade 
cookies. They make decisions by con¬ 
sensus. 

Last spring, they went up against 
some of the state’s most entrenched in¬ 
terests. And they won. 

According to Stop Tweed’s Sean 
O’Brien, the airport “serves Yale [Uni¬ 
versity] and the elite circles that rely 
upon private jet service. Tweed is very 
busy when the Clinton or Bush or Ker¬ 
ry families come to visit.” 

I n a thinly disguised act of green¬ 
washing, the airport’s backers in¬ 
serted into a solar power incentive bill 
a clause allowing Tweed to expand its 
runway length by almost 2,000 feet. It 
was a risky move for legislators to try to 
avoid open debate on such an import¬ 
ant issue. 

Once Stop Tweed spread the word 
about this maneuver, local residents 
were outraged. They joined demonstra¬ 
tions, signed petitions, and turned out 
in large numbers to municipal and state 
governmental meetings. 

“We didn’t have any democratic 
control beyond showing up, speaking 


loudly, and rejecting attempts to pla¬ 
cate us,” O’Brien recounts. They suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the legislation. 

“I’m impressed that we’ve been able 
to stop expansion,” remarks Herrera. “I 
thought it was kind of a done deal, but 
I thought go ahead and swing at the 
windmill.’ This is a fight worth fight¬ 
ing because I’m fighting for the land, 
and I’m fighting for clean air and clean 
water.” 

M ost Connecticut residents don’t 
use the Tweed Airport and hard¬ 
ly think about its disastrous effects on 
the surrounding wetlands and wild¬ 
life, on the global climate, and on lo¬ 
cal health and safety. In 2013, a small 
plane crashed into a house there and 
killed two neighborhood children. On 
a daily basis, pollution and traffic infect 
the community. 

“Over time, pavement could also dry 
up the creek, or parts of it,” O’Brien 
warns. At a public hearing, Herrera in¬ 
sisted that the “wetlands are a sponge,” 
demonstrating with an actual sponge. 
A CEO grabbed it out of her hands, 
according to O’Brien, “Yet we’re the 
people characterized as being wild and 
dangerous.” 

The above-mentioned newspaper 


columnist has called oppo¬ 
sition to the airport “mad¬ 
ness” and expressed a wish 
that the state could “just fill 
in” the creek. 

Stop Tweed spreads 
a different vision, one of 
neighborhood sovereignty 
and sustainability. 

“My approach is that the 
people closest to the prob¬ 
lem and the people most af¬ 
fected by the problem have 
an incredibly powerful and 
potent lens,” says Herrera. 
“I think economic growth is 
an entirely too narrow lens 
to look at human thriving.” 

Airport authorities, 

backed by New Haven’s 
progressive Democratic 

mayor, Toni Harp, are now 
attempting again to expand 
the runway. 

Tweed’s Airport Authority and 
Connecticut’s Airport Authority have 
been pursuing a partnership, signal¬ 
ing intentions to expand. The struggle 
against Tweed may enter a new phase. 

Asked what he thinks about apply¬ 
ing some of the direct action tactics 
used by France’s anti-airport Zone a 
Defendre (ZAD) blockade, O’Brien 
says he hasn’t ruled out the possibility, 
“I try to bring anarchist principles to all 
of my work, and adjust strategies ap¬ 
propriately for the situation. A lot of it 
depends on the coalition of people I’m 
working with. In April and May [of 
2018], standing on tables, being loud, 
and walking out of meetings helped to 
get the press attention we needed to 
effectively counteract the Tweed ma¬ 
chine. Next time, who knows what will 
work best?” 

Dan Fischer lives in Indiana. He is a 
graduate worker studying colonial Latin 
American history. He has organized 
with Rising Tide, IWW, and Middle East 
Crisis Committee. He writes for It's 
Going down, Earth First! Journal, and 
others. 

Reach him at dfischer@riseup.net. 
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Ricardo Levins Morales' work is at rlmartstudio.com 


Telling our stories § claiming our ground 

The Art 

of Richard Levins Morales 
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PHIL BAILEY 

T he art of Ricardo Levins Morales 
is rooted in the soil of the struggles 
that shape our lives. Inspiring, empow¬ 
ering and validating, his images both 
document and embody collective vi¬ 
sions of unity in the face of power. 

As a result of working with the 
Northland Poster Collective in South 
Minneapolis for over thirty years, 
Levins Morales has developed core in¬ 
sights about how art can be a powerful 
part of strategy in movements. 

His art is a powerful element in the 
narrative of liberation, imagined in tan¬ 
dem with those in the struggle. At its 
core is always a vision of hope. 

He describes his art as a form of 
medicine and his role as much organiz¬ 
er and story-teller as artist. 

His conception of the role of art in 
organizing is that, “The soil is more 
important than the seeds. The cultural 
environment in which any organizing 
campaign takes place is going to deter¬ 
mine the outcome.” 

This environment is shaped by the 
beliefs, ideas, values, and narratives in 
which peoples’ movements plant our 
seeds as projects, initiatives, campaigns 
and organizations. For this reason, he 
advocates that social movements in¬ 
clude cultural work that helps shape 
narratives to enrich that soil. 

“If you have seeds in toxic soil that 
wont grow the only way is to add fer¬ 
tilizer in the form of funding. This is 
why it can be hard to sustain projects 
without going to the one percent for 
money,” Levins Morales says. He ar¬ 
gues that by controlling the story and 
ensuring it is told by and in the voice of 
those directly involved in struggle, the 
barriers to success can be lowered. 

In New Orleans after Hurricane 
Katrina in 2005, he worked closely 
with The New Orleans Workers’ Cen¬ 


ter for Racial Justice against a backdrop 
of neo-liberal political economy that 
pitted communities of color against 
one another for jobs and scarce afford¬ 
able housing. 

In the wake of the storm and the 
years of corporate re-development that 
followed, a group of black and immi¬ 
grant workers came together from 
public housing developments, FEMA 
trailer parks, day labor corners, and la¬ 
bor camps across Louisiana to build a 
new freedom movement— multi-ra¬ 
cial, committed to racial, gender, and 
immigrant justice, and dedicated to 
building power at the intersection of 
race and the economy. 

This new group needed a unifying 
message and images to unite communi¬ 
ties around shared interests and against 
the power structure displacing them, 
imposing privatized schools, raising 
rents and deportation round-ups. With 
Levins Morales’ help, they chose the 
theme of, “The Right to Remain with 
Dignity,” using the slogan and his art 
all over the city. 

The unifying message helped re¬ 
frame the issue so that people who 
were set up to be in conflict became 
allies and established a unified front 
to fight the city power structures and 
neo-liberal re-development, advocat¬ 
ing both for returning residents and 
the workers who re-built the city af¬ 
ter the storm and forcing the Sheriff’s 
Department to stop working with ICE 
against undocumented workers. 

In 2017, when the Minneapolis Po¬ 
lice Department (MPD) celebrated its 
150 th anniversary, police abolitionists in 
the city seized the opportunity to shift 
the discussion of police violence in 
Minneapolis from advocacy of proce¬ 
dural reforms to meaningful structural 
change. 

They sought to define a practical 
path for dismantling the Minneapolis 
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Police Department (MPD), the trans¬ 
ference of its social service functions 
to community-based agencies and 
organizations, the replacement of its 
emergency intervention functions with 
models not based on military meth¬ 
ods, and the redirection of resources to 
support community resilience and peo¬ 
ple-directed development. 

Local organizers, researchers, artists, 
and activists launched a participatory, 
horizontally-organized effort, known 
as MPD150. 

In addition to an extensive report, 
the project encompassed a great deal 
of artistic and cultural work, includ¬ 
ing pop-up history displays, teach-ins, 
films, murals, performance, essay con¬ 
tests, and other projects to inspire a re¬ 
thinking of popular assumptions about 
the permanence and inevitability of the 
police. 

Levins Morales was part of the 
project from the beginning. He says 
the project is unique and hopefully 
transformative because it is based on a 
narrative strategy about shifting con¬ 
sciousness rather than sitting down and 
talking with the mayor and the police. 

Levins Morales returns again and 
again to the themes of narrative and 
culture, of a need to be mindful of the 
soil in which our movements grow. He 
knows the revolution is about the long- 
haul and that revolutionary struggle re¬ 
quires a revolutionary culture to thrive. 

This culture is built in large part 
by telling our stories and claiming our 
ground. 
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How Conflict Encourages Growth 

The Brighter Side of Conflict: 

Interview with Activist George Lakey 

ost of us don’t like dealing with conflict in 
movement politics. There are times when our 
projects are rolling along smoothly and then 
we hit a point of contention and suddenly the 
room is full of tension and discord. 

For many people, the reaction is to try and restore order 
by quelling the discontent and moving onto other matters. 

Carl Hughes spoke with author George Lakey, a veteran 
activist who has collaborated with anarchist organizers like 
Starhawk and David Solnit, and thinks people who take this 
approach may be missing out on the benefits conflict offers. 
Lakey has been active in the civil rights, anti-war, anti-nu¬ 
clear weapons, anti-patriarchy, and LGBT liberation move¬ 
ments since the 1970s. 

Fifth Estate: Most people would do almost anything to 
avoid conflict in a group setting. How can it be beneficial? 

George Lakey: Healthy conflict in activist groups is 
important because that’s how they achieve their maximum 
effectiveness. First, conflict supports evaluation of what the 
group is doing; otherwise, groups fall into groupthink where 
the wish to belong and fit in overrides the need to analyze 
what works and what doesn’t. 

Second, conflict supports innovation, because conflict of¬ 
ten shows up when one or two people think of something 
new, then experience resistance to the new idea. They may 
need to engage in conflict to get the group to consider it se¬ 
riously, and sometimes the outcome is that the group agrees 
to try it and likes the result. 

The third way I’ve experienced the healthiness of open 
conflict is that it supports growth. The group’s mainstream 
sets the norms and values and provides most of the leader¬ 
ship in getting things done. The margin consists of those 
who are different in some way but still belong to the group. 

That might be a difference in identity (for example, 
brought up working class, or being racially different), or a 
difference in the way they tend to think about things, or a 
difference in how recently they joined the group. But what¬ 
ever the difference might be and however subtle it is, all 
groups-even very small ones-have a mainstream and one or 
more margins. 

In one group the mainstream might be noisy but, if you 
watch closely, you’ll notice some members are quiet. In an¬ 
other group it might be the reverse. In another group the 
“cool kids” share preferences in music and culture and are the 
mainstream, while the marginal folks have different tastes. 



In one group the mainstream is people steeped in political 
theory who quote the great anarchist writers, while the mar¬ 
gin organizes the demonstrations and prefers dance parties. 

How this plays out for activists does matter for our suc¬ 
cess. The key is that all mainstreams are clueless; that is, they 
don’t know what the felt experience is of those on the mar¬ 
gins. Even though I have plenty of experience as someone 
marginalized in U.S. society (gay, working class upbringing, 
arrest record, now my being of advanced age), when I happen 
to be in the mainstream of a group I’m as clueless as anyone 
about what a margin’s experience of the group is. 

FE: What gives the marigins a special insight? 

GL: Because marginal members experience the ecology 
of the system from a different niche, they sometimes observe 
different things from what is observed by the mainstream. 
They might see different kinds of trouble ahead; they might 
be more likely to see alternatives to the strategy being im¬ 
plemented by the mainstream. That makes them frequent 
sources of helpful evaluation and innovation that benefit the 
whole group. 

Margins might also experience rude and even oppressive 
behavior from the mainstream. Ask a woman in a group 
whose mainstream is men, or a person of color in a group 
whose mainstream is white. If the margin includes bold 
members the margin may erupt and make an issue about 
mainstream cluelessness, and may notice with amazement 
how genuinely clueless mainstream members seem to be. 

If the mainstream has a norm that makes conflict behav¬ 
ior wrong, as many activist groups have, then the mainstream 
has legislated against margins rising up and confronting the 
clueless mainstream about this or that issue. 

Whether the margin’s point of view is correct is unknown; 
on any particular point, the margin may be completely wrong. 
But the mainstream won’t have a chance to take a fresh look 
at anything, and change course, if it legislates against con¬ 
flict, let’s say in the name of community or solidarity. 

Actually, the rule against fighting makes community less 
likely because it works to keep the mainstream clueless of 
the concerns held by the margins—and how is an ignored 
margin part of the community? 

Conflict aversion is anti-growth. Marginalized people are 
prone to drop out. Some members of a margin might raise 
their voice and be squashed, and disappear, and the group 
shrinks. Growing groups do the reverse. 
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A family in Idlib Province, Syria, home to three million people, half of them displaced, or 
forcibly evacuated. Idlib was recently captured by hard-line Islamists. #HumansOfldlib 


Civilians are trapped between tke Assad regime, 
foreign states & ideological war lords 

The Syrian Quagmire 

LEILA AL SHAMI 

I f 2011 looked like the moment when people could unite, both within and 
across countries, to topple decades-old dictatorships with the demand for free¬ 
dom and social justice, today looks like the moment of counter-revolutionary 
success. 

After eight years of increasingly brutal conflict in Syria, Bashar al-Assad still 
presides as president over a now destroyed, fragmented and traumatized country. 
The dominant narrative is that the war is nearing its end. States once vocally op¬ 
posed to Assad now have other strategic concerns which take precedence over the 
victims of his savage efforts to hold onto power. Yet, on the ground, conditions are 
far from stable and civilians remain trapped and are paying the price for ongoing 
struggles for power and territory between the regime, foreign states and ideolog¬ 
ical war lords. 

T rump’s announcement (by tweet) in December, that he planned to withdraw 
US troops from Syria, led to panic among many Syrians, and precipitated 
a new wave of jostling between international and regional powers. The Kurdish 
YPG-led Syrian Democratic Forces (SDF), which have been working together 
with the US in the fight against ISIS and are now in control over a large territory 
in the north and east of the country, have been abandoned. 

Without US backing, they are unlikely to maintain a presence in Arab majority 
areas in eastern Syria, and Trump’s announcement sent waves of families fleeing 
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SDF controlled towns in the Deir Al 
Zour countryside towards opposition 
controlled areas in the north. They fear 
that the regime and Iranian militias will 
take over and exact retribution on those 
perceived as dissidents. 

Protests have broken out against the 
SDF in Manbij, Tabqa and Mansoura. 
People are angered by SDF negotiations 
with the regime, as well as long-stand¬ 
ing resentments relating to a lack of 
adequate service provision, arbitrary ar¬ 
rests and forced conscription. Some have 
called upon Turkey to intervene to pro¬ 
tect them. There is also the fear of ISIS 
resurgence. 

Despite Trump’s boast that the ter¬ 
ror group had been defeated, the war 
continues. On 18 January, the Syrian 
Network for Human Rights reported 
that International Coalition war planes 
killed at least 15 civilians, including six 
children, in Al Baghouz Tahtani villiage 
in Deir Al Zour. 

In Kurdish majority areas, the fears 
are different. Turkey, long an enemy of 
Kurdish autonomy both at home and 
abroad, has announced its intention to 
intervene to establish a “safe-zone” in 
the north-east of the country. 

Turkey’s main aim in Syria, having 
long since abandoned rebels in the fight 
against the regime, has been to prevent 
Kurdish control along its border and es¬ 
tablish an area to whichi to return Syrian 
refugees, some 3.5 million of which are 
currently residing in Turkey. 

L ast year, Turkish and allied rebel 
forces took over Afrin, a Kurdish 
majority area formerly under the control 
of the PYD, which Turkey considers a 
terrorist group. The occupying forces 
have carried out obscene acts of 
violence against the local population 
including the looting of Kurdish homes 
and businesses, forced displacement, 
kidnappings, assassinations and rape. 

Kurdish leaders have rejected the idea 
of an expanded Turkish presence and in¬ 
stead have requested international pro¬ 
tection. Without this, they may be faced 
with little choice but to negotiate the 
return of regime control and therefore 
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Resistance to the Assad regime has re-emerged including protests, 
graffiti and assassinations of pro-regime fighters 


place their faith in those that Kurds in their thousands rose 
up to over-throw in 2011. 

Elsewhere the situation is no better. In January, the 
powerful hard-line Islamist group Hayaat Tahrir al-Sham 
(HTS) declared war on rebel groups and captured much of 
opposition held territory in Idlib, parts of Aleppo and Hama. 

The HTS-affiliated Salvation Government, which has been 
accused of corruption, imposing hard-line Islamist rule, 
wide-spread arrests and arbitrary killing of opponents (both 
civil activists and rebel fighters) is attempting to take over all 
civil institutions. 

Local councils, Free Syria Police Forces, university stu¬ 
dents and medical workers have protested such attempts, 
stressing their independence and neutrality from any armed 
group. Western donors have withdrawn funding for civil 
society activities and humanitarian aid, fearing it may end 
up in HTS hands, a designated terrorist group, leaving the 
health care system and provision for internally displaced 
Syrians currently facing severe winter storms, on the brink 
of collapse. 

With HTS now in control, Assad and Russia may break 
the cease-fire deal and justify an attack on the province in 
the name of the War on Terror, with disastrous consequences 
for the three million civilians who reside there. As I write, 
regime shells rain down on the small town of Maarat Al- 
Nu’man, famed for its resistance to both the Assad regime 
and HTS, leaving casualties and destruction in their wake. 

espite the desire of many countries to rid themselves 
of their “refugee problem” by suggesting that stability 
is returning, the situation in regime-controlled areas is also 
catastrophic. In Deraa in the south, and eastern Ghouta near 
Damascus, the return of the regime has meant a return of 
“the Kingdom of Silence and Fear.” 

There are ongoing mass arrest campaigns and forced 
conscription to regime forces (despite amnesty deals which 
accompanied the “reconciliation” process for those who chose 
to stay rather than be forcibly displaced from their homes). 
Resistance to the regime has re-emerged in Deraa includ¬ 
ing protests, graffiti and assassinations of pro-regime fight¬ 
ers and local figures that were involved in the reconciliation 
process who are now accused of betrayal. 

The living conditions in these areas are desperate as both 
international and local NGOs which provided services and 
employment opportunities in the face of local economic col¬ 
lapse, ceased operations following the regime takeover. 

In regime-controlled Aleppo and Damascus, shortages 
of gas, oil and electricity and the monopolization of goods 
and services by regime militia who are charging exorbitant 
prices, has led to widespread public criticism of the regime 
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even among its loyalist support base. Many Syrians who fled 
or were forcibly displaced from their homes fear not only 
arrest if they return, but that they no longer have homes to 
return to. 

Laws have been put in place to expropriate property in 
formally rebel-held communities, and to transfer it to loyalist 
hands under the pretext of reconstruction and development. 
The working class suburbs which were hotbeds of resistance 
are to be turned over to luxury malls and high end develop¬ 
ment, providing homes for those whose loyalty to the regime 
is not in question. 

or many Syrians there can be no stability, much less 
peace, while those responsible for the country’s destruc¬ 
tion remain in power. In recent months Syrian families have 
been learning the terrible fate of their loved ones, as the re¬ 
gime has issued death notices to civiLregistries of thousands 
of people who have been killed in regime detention. 

Many of those killed were activists arrested in 2011 and 
2012 including non-violent advocate Yahya Shurbaji and his 
brother Ma’an who were among 1,000 people from Daraya 
tortured to death in jail. Another executed was Layla Sh- 
weikani, a young woman from Chicago who travelled to Syr¬ 
ia to help those displaced by the conflict and was detained in 
Damascus in 2016. 

Tens of thousands of Syrians remain detained or disap¬ 
peared. Syrians continue to demand justice and accountabil¬ 
ity for all those responsible for war crimes and mass human 
rights violations, yet the world seems increasingly impervi¬ 
ous to their calls. 

In Syria, and elsewhere in the region, revolutionary up¬ 
risings and inspiring experiments in grass roots democracy 
have been crushed by counter-revolutionary forces. Yet pop¬ 
ular anger has not dissipated. 

None of the factors which caused the uprisings have been 
resolved and the situation has deteriorated socially, politically 
and economically. Peace and freedom remain as elusive as ever. 

Leila Al Shami is co-author, with Robin Yassin-Kassab, of 
Burning Country: Syrians in Revolution and War, Pluto Press. 
She has worked with the human rights movement in Syria 
and elsewhere in the Middle East. 













The farther down you are on the system's 
ladder, the nicer you are required to be 

Capitalism 

is Awfully Nice 

MARS Z. GOETIA 

■T^rom childhood, most of us are taught what is supposedly an essential skill 
fl for living within industrial capitalist society: how to be nice. 

% To be nice is to act in a way that gives others pleasure, comfort, and sat¬ 
isfaction in order to receive social rewards or prevent social penalties. To succeed 
in capitalism, it is important to be liked and likable. Nice people can get and keep 
jobs, make business deals, have social lives, and more. 

Expectations of niceness are often higher for women, people of color, and 
workers, creating much more risk for people in these groups if they are perceived 
as not nice. With countless stories of women getting assaulted after resisting male 
sexual advances, it’s no wonder so many women choose to appease men even when 
they do not desire a sexual interaction. While still costly, it often seems to be sig¬ 
nificantly lower risk to give in. 

Similarly, it is a common experience for people of color to receive more nega¬ 
tive attention for expressing anger or dissatisfaction than their white counterparts. 
Workers also risk losing employment if they do not respond to their bosses and 
managers in a nice way that keeps them comfortable. This is true even when bosses 
and managers are communicating in an aggressive way, or making unreasonable 
demands. 

C ecause of the consequences we may face if we fail to be nice, we often feel 
compelled to be so even when it is not a genuine expression, and this comes 
with inherent internal costs. If we authentically wanted to give someone pleasure, 
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comfort, or satisfaction, there would be 
no internal costs. In fact, it would likely 
nourish us in some way, like when we see 
our children eating a healthy meal, or a 
lover experiencing sexual pleasure. 

When we feel extrinsically compelled 
to act nice in a way that does not re¬ 
flect what we know to be true, then the 
dissonance comes at a cost to our own 
well-being, and can perpetuate systems 
that do not work. 

The cumulative effect of this disso¬ 
nance over time takes a toll on personal 
and community health. 

N iceness socialization prevents feed¬ 
back that might disrupt the status 
quo. That is precisely why the less privi¬ 
lege one has, the higher the risks are for 
going against expectations of niceness. 
When we are nice, we play our part in 
upholding the illusion that the systems 
we live in work well. 

Those who are in positions of pow¬ 
er in oppressive systems are prevented 
from experiencing discomfort and risk, 
because those costs are taken on by oth¬ 
ers with less power who have been so¬ 
cialized to be nice. 

I grew up in conservative Muslim 
communities in New York, raised with a 
huge expectation for me to be nice and 
obedient. 

On top of that, there was also a lot 








I grew up in conservative Muslim communities in 
New York, raised with a huge expectation for me 
to be nice and obedient. 


of Islamophobia, be¬ 
fore 9/11 and even 
more after. I felt like 
I had to represent all 
Muslims and prove 
that we weren’t all 
anti-American ter¬ 
rorists. 

The combination 
of this pressure from 
two directions cre¬ 
ated a context in which I felt very compelled to be nice. I 
mostly succeeded at it, having a lot of friends and being well 
regarded by most of my teachers. 

In my teenage years, I rebelled against that pressure, re¬ 
fusing to wear hijab or do much of what I was obligated to 
do. I went to punk shows and dropped out of high school. 
I did a major pendulum swing away from being nice, and 
spoke directly and aggressively even when I lost friends or 
hurt others. 

Both ends of that spectrum were missing something. In 
my childhood, I was missing authenticity. In my teenage 
years, I was missing care. 

What could it look like if instead of niceness or brutal 
honesty, we aimed to integrate authenticity and care? 

There are two things that are directly necessary to move 
toward a culture of authenticity and care. One is to build this 
in microcosmic ways within our communities and move¬ 
ments, and the other is to support each other in facing the 
risks of refusing to be nice when we engage with oppressive 
systems. 

T o increase our capacity to act with authenticity and care 
within our own communities, we can look at where we 
have agency in terms of recreating expectations of niceness. 
For example, if someone has trouble locating their own needs 
and experience, then they may need practice and support to 
develop the necessary self-awareness to act authentically. 

If someone struggles with receiving feedback without 
defensiveness, then they may need practice and support to 
develop the capacity to vulnerably hear others. If someone 
tends to be received as stoic regardless of an inner experience 
of care, they may need practice and support to find ways to 
express genuine care. 

We can ask questions to help each other locate our care 
and experiences so we can express them authentically. We 
can engage in community dialogue to explore these things 
together and come up with mutually supportive ideas that 


engage our unique circumstances and gifts. 

In order to increase our capacity to refuse to be nice in 
the face of great risk, we can act in solidarity with one an¬ 
other. This might look like empathetic or material support 
once someone has already experienced some sort of cost for 
refusing to be nice. 

It could also look like finding ways to use our collective 
strength to make it more difficult for someone to be sin¬ 
gled out. We see this when workers choose to strike together 
when only one of them is being targeted for speaking out 
about terrible conditions. 

It could look like supporting each other to actively choose 
whether we want to take a risk or be nice, rather than do so 
out of habit. It also means having compassion for ourselves 
and others when we lack the capacity^and support to take the 
risks of acting authentically with care. 

Integrating care into this model means refusing to give 
in to dehumanizing others even when we are determined to 
stop them from causing harm. Humans are not compart¬ 
mentalized beings, and dissonance causes cumulative harm 
to our communities. It’s no wonder military and police fam¬ 
ilies experience higher than normal domestic violence rates. 

N ot only does the revolution begin at home, but the war 
comes home with us whether we like it or not. 

Holding care for others does not mean saying things per¬ 
fectly so that we are managing other’s responses to us. It is 
not possible to predict or manage someone’s response. It is 
only possible to authentically express our care and experi¬ 
ence, and be willing to take the risk of showing up for the 
outcome. 

Moving away from niceness toward authenticity and care 
will allow feedback to enter systems and change them. They 
might not change because someone powerful finally under¬ 
stands something, but because disrupting the norm opens up 
non-normative possibilities. 

Acting authentically makes visible the often invisible 
costs that we take on in order to survive in an oppressive 
system. Refusing to be nice can sometimes mean facing very 
real danger, and it does us no good to minimize that. 

We can cultivate willingness to face risks, big and small, 
with self-awareness, support, and solidarity. 

Mars Z. Goetia is a working-class mother, anarchist, musi¬ 
cian, and prison abolitionist. She studies and practices group 
facilitation and radical approaches to conflict and harm. 

Since 2003, Mars has lived in a close-knit anarchist commu¬ 
nity in Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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This sort of 
thinking is 
well suited 
for 

engineers 5 
technicians, 
but 

discourages 

rebellion. 


longer have to think about it. In fact, to 
be proficient you need to be able to do 
without thinking. This relates to the Zen 
concepts of 1 “no-mind” and “no-thought.” 

Humans are capable of much more 
than being flesh robots. Why do so 
many of us fall so far short in creative ca¬ 
pacities? A limited sort of instrumental 
rationality is part of the answer. People 
are trained and conditioned in a tech¬ 
nical manner. We are trained to cut off 
mysterious aspects of consciousness such 
as intuition and imagination. 

Infortunately this reduction works 
synergistically with concepts of 
consciousness found in artificial intelli¬ 
gence (AI). The portions of conscious¬ 
ness that can be simulated are those that 
are the most concrete. This is a limited 
portion of the mind. Yet rather than ad¬ 
mit this, AI scientists often attempt to 
define the portions most easily under¬ 
stood as the basis of consciousness. 

In his 2002 Running on Emptiness , 
Fifth Estate contributor John Zerzan, 
writes, “In terms of what [computers] 
are capable of, it seems to me, when you 
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Rationality 


» How rational 
thought functions 
as social control. 


JASON RODGERS 


T wo interesting examples are learning martial arts and musical 
instruments. There is a rational process in developing these 
skills at the outset. However, a person quickly begins to develop 
muscle memory. Skills become embedded in the parts of the 
body engaging in the action. It’s hard to tell where the skill 
is coming from once you know how to do it, because you no 


T here is something faulty with the concept of hu¬ 
mans as rational animals. It defines humanity by a 
limited criterion and tries to separate humans from 
our animal being. This sets up a hierarchy in which the true 
human is defined by the portion of the brain that is rational. 

Perhaps, even worse than the idea of the rational animal 
is the idea of the “rationalizing animal.” Pratkanis and Ar¬ 
onson in their 2001 Age of Propaganda : The Everyday Use and 
Abuse of Persuasion, places this as a central factor in how we are 
manipulated. 

The authors argue that “no matter how irrationally we might 
actually behave, we attempt to appear reasonable to ourselves 
and others.” This is the idea that the rational basis of human 
thought is an illusion. A person makes up their mind and then 
rationalizes to justify their decision. This minimizes the value 
of the influence of emotion on consciousness, not to mention 
the mysterious processes of consciousness. Rationality is mech¬ 
anistic, while consciousness is not. The rational is made sacred. 

Rational thought is important, but not as universally so as 
we’ve been taught to believe. It seems to work best as an eval¬ 
uation tool. It can help to determine the validity of an idea or 
action. It does not seem to be able to create these ideas. 

It may be that rationality is not the best way to make a de¬ 
cision. This is particularly true with split second ones. A purely 
rational process is too slow. Rationality is a part of such decision 
making and consciousness, but it occurs previous to the situa¬ 
tion. 
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have the distance narrowing between humans and machines 
in the sense that if we are becoming more machine-like, it’s 
easier to see the machines as more human-like.” 

The use of rationality with its emphasis on thought, rea¬ 
soning, and logic in our educational system fulfills a social 
control function. This sort of thinking is well suited for en¬ 
gineers and technicians, but discourages rebellion. There is 
also a focus on low level rationality for those destined for 
proletarian positions in the economic hierarchy. In the best 
case this comes in the form of learning a trade. In the worst, 
it teaches children to follow directions in order to perform 
menial tasks. This is no less true for the managers and bu¬ 
reaucrats who administer the economy and the state. 

owever, it is more than a specific tactic. It is a general¬ 
ized control system. Theodore Roszak, a critic of tech¬ 
nocracy and industrial society, writes in his 1986 The Cult of 
Information : 

“What computer enthusiasts overlook is the fact that 
data glut is not some unforeseen, accidental fluctuation of 
supply, like a bumper crop of wheat. It is a strategy of social 
control, deliberately and often expertly wielded. It is one of 
the main ways in which modern government and interest 
groups obfuscate issues to their own advantage; they dazzle 
and distract with more raw data than the citizenry can hope 
to sort through.” 

You can see this in the form of the news junky that spends 
a massive amount of screen time watching news trying to re¬ 
main informed. Average viewing is now almost seven hours 
daily among adults. Yet they’ve rendered themselves entirely 
passive and without agency. Rationality attempts to portray 
itself as objective and neutral. But objectivity is a reflection 
of “the consciousness that prevails in the society by which 
and for which this neutrality is established,” wrote philoso¬ 
pher Herbert Marcuse in 1964. 

This creates a specific concept of reality, firmly embed¬ 
ded within the dominant paradigm, within the reality tunnel 
promoted by elites. A new paradigm does not simply grow 
through an accumulation of new data, it comes from looking 
at the data differently. By remaining within the rules of the 
dominant reality we have predetermined a losing outcome, 
or as Marcuse wrote in his One-Dimensional Man , “It is a 
rational universe which, by the mere weight and capabilities 
of its apparatus, blocks all escape.” 

Marcuse argued that technological, totalitarian society 
creates conditions in which there are no options. Instrumen¬ 
tal rationality creates a scenario where the only reasonable 
possibility is “submission to the technical apparatus which 
enlarges the comforts of life and increases the productivity 
of labor. Technological rationality thus protects rather than 
cancels the legitimacy of domination, and the instrumentalist 
horizon of reason opens on a rationally totalitarian society.” 

Criticism of rationality doesn’t mean that anti-intellectu- 
alism should be promoted. Instead that wisdom comes from 


many better forms than pure data: novels, or poetry, or from 
doing, or expanding oneself. The individual cannot arm their 
desires if they have none. Desires are profoundly irrational, 
and so are many other things we value: joy, freedom, and love. 

It isn’t a matter of eliminating rationality, but of putting it 
in the proper place. Rationality is not a separate and discrete 
aspect of consciousness. It’s impossible to separate one as¬ 
pect from the others; they are reciprocally connected. Ideally 
we should be seeking an integration of the intellect and our 
wicked passions. 

By making rationality something separate and then plac¬ 
ing it in a hierarchy, we create a populace of disarmed and 
powerless people. Rationally we know we will probably lose 
in an insurrection. 

The rational doesn’t allow for the joy of struggle regard¬ 
less of victory or defeat. It can only enable us to look at direct 
effects. The free person, the anarch, is an irrational entity. 

Jason Rogers' zine f Transgression or Affirmation, and other 
publications are available from them at POB 10894, Albany 
NY 12201 



Groups like this performing at El Tanque at Havana's Proyecto 
Cultural Muraleando will soon be subjected to official censorship, 
—photo: Peter Werbe 


Bye, Bye Communism & Gay Rights 
Hello Private Property & Censorship 

Cuba’s New Constitution 

PETERWERBE 

P ity the poor Marxist-Leninist militants now bereft 
of the police states for which they so earnestly apolo¬ 
gized. But, not real pity as their dishonesty has caused 
as much damage to revolutionary possibilities as have the 
objects of their political ardor. 

Only these leftists thought that real communism or so¬ 
cialism existed in the Soviet Union, China, Vietnam or the 
others which so defined themselves. Certainly, neither the 
people who live or lived in those countries nor their bu¬ 
reaucratic rulers thought that the system was anything but 
a racket. 
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This Cuban peso at the current exchange rate is worth 16 cents USD. Tourists buy 
it for the equivalent of $3USD. There's an old expresson which applies here: "It's 
as phony as a $3 bill." 



With all of what are called communist coun¬ 
tries finally exposed as simply capitalist econ¬ 
omies in a period of harsh development and 
wealth accumulation, the only nation remaining 
for leftist admiration is Cuba, but now it looks 
like even the barbudos is failing them. 

In a new constitution approved by 80 per¬ 
cent of voters in a February referendum, Cuba 
maintains its previous commitment to building 
communism, but contradictorily recognizes the 
right of private property. The document retains 
the dominance of the Communist Party as the 
ruling bureaucracy. 

A nother difficulty in maintaining adulation 
for Cuba’s system is a new censorship sys¬ 
tem known as Decree Law 349 which went into 
effect in December. The statute adds another 
layer of censorship and control over artistic ex¬ 
pression. 

The government says it needs to combat 
“vulgarity, poor taste, mediocrity and low-brow 
cultural influences” in the arts. This is clearly a 
move to combat the radical expression that art¬ 
ists and others who bridle against state or reli¬ 
gious control present. 

Cuban artists have held frequent protests, 
performances, and events against the law, result¬ 
ing in multiple arrests, including 11 following a 
sit-in at the Ministry of Culture in Havana. 

Need more? The draft constitution language 
proposed by Cuban gay rights advocates chang¬ 
ing the description in the constitution of mar¬ 
riage as a union of “two people ... with absolutely 
equal rights and obligations” was rejected in fa¬ 
vor of the traditional man and woman definition. 

More? The Cuban government has allowed 
the first Roman Catholic church to be built on 
the island since the 1959 revolution. The inter¬ 
nationally scandal-ridden Catholic Church sup¬ 
ported Spanish colonialism and then the string 
of Cuban dictators right up until the Revolution. 

There has always been the authentic revo¬ 
lutionary alternative of anarchism present since 
before the 1917 Bolshevik counter-revolution. 
Isn’t it finally the time for this to be understood 
by the left? 


The Sins of Men Remained 

SEAN 3. MAHONEY 

The cessation of praying daily, of praying up against dry trees, 
the cessation of asking and answering, pondering no more, no 
more will, no take, not bound, instead only undone down to 
laces; shoes upon dogs still for haste may remain yet to be made. 
Not for gesticulation but emergence. Not for the writings but 
the intent behind. Behold the cessation of fire and firings; braced 
for the onset of ages created under metal, men, and distressed 
moisture; ceasing, ceaseless and ungodly cruel. 

Nothing genteel dispatched by the sun and moon, by the hells 
of shame and the shakes of paradise. No tether holds power over 
the litany of errors each soul commits while upon this rock 
spinning. The most simplistic reckless desires of flesh and bone 
and seed whims sprayed against sad walls, dry trees and bed 
sheets, car seats and meat upon meat upon meat. Cessation: 
this line never happens, this line ceases to be, never was, by 
the powers of free will or thy will or William Butler Yeats. 

Cessation of life, of fear, for mistakes that accrue as miniscule 
immaculate probabilities: in the name of mercy and sunburn, 
in the name of the compassion fraternity, blistered peanuts, 
pregnant beasts, in name only, names of the lost, in the name 
of mountains reduced by the breath of the wind ages ago. 
Fabrication of femininity; where your composition is altered 
girls while those lipsticks, bobby pins, and sanitary napkins 
remain sound though you’ve yet spoon with impassive ground. 

New girls pushed from one dark warm cradle and buried quickly 
cold, rejected in another. For a few moments of beautiful life 
lists were made: of sky colors and soil taste, forms, of cloth feel, 
of light and darkness and a promise of globed fruit swooning on 
vines close by. The list grew long in the swirl of planets and 
condensed, crashed, redacted just as soon. And finally then these 
bodies, eliminated, crossed off until unholy soil, a taupe simple 
compact, and the sins of men remained. 

Sean J Mahoney lives in Santa Ana, Calif, with Dianne, her mother, three 
dogs, and two Uglydolls. He works in geophysics. Sean helped create the 
Disability Literature Consortium dislitconsortium.wordpress.com. He co¬ 
edited the MS benefit anthology, Something On Our Minds, and works as an 
assistant editor for Wordgathering.com. 
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Zapping the 
Pyramid 

The history of an 

anti-authoritarian 

symbol 

DON LACOSS 

T he design shows a pyramid 
surmounted by an eye being blasted 
by a bolt of lightning. Bannered 
beneath the collapsing pyramid is the 
motto, “NON SERVIAM.” 



If English, Spanish, Italian, or French is 
your native tongue, then you can probably 
guess the Latin translation: “I will not serve.” 
The phrase is taken from Paradise Lost (1674) 
by the radical poet of the English Revolution, 
John Milton, wherein the archangel Lucifer 
refuses to obey God and is cast into the fro¬ 
zen lake of Hell for his rebelliousness. 

I had seen the strong, simple, anti-author¬ 
itarian emblem of the zapped pyramid for 
about two decades in 1986 or ’87, so when I 
saw it used as the (anti-)logo of Fifth Estate , I 
assumed that the editorial collective had ad¬ 
opted it after seeing it around the scene for 
years. 


"Goodbye Mr. 
Chips" Stephen 
Goodfellow, 1984 
goodfelloweb.com 

Goodfellow often 
places the 
Non Serviam ball 
in his paintings. 
This one has it 
very discreetly. 


tate asked if I could do a logo, I jumped at it.” 

Goodfellow’s choice of iconography is immediately 
recognizable to anyone who has ever seen the backside of a 
US $1 bill, where a radiant eye hovers above an unfinished 
pyramid of thirteen steps. 

The English-born Goodfellow writes, “I was intrigued by 
why someone would place such a strange symbol on curren¬ 
cy: a pyramid with an eye embedded, suspended at the top.” 

The pyramid symbol is the reverse side of what is official¬ 
ly known as the Great Seal of the United States. Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams had drafted 
sketches for a national logo since 1776, but it was the Con¬ 
tinental Congress secretary, Charles Thomson, who drew up 
the final version that was accepted by the Congress in 1782. 
It first appeared on the dollar by order of President Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1935. 


I was surprised to learn that the pyramid 
hadn’t been appropriated from someplace 
else-it had originated with FE, and what I 
saw all those years were take-offs of an image 
done specifically for an FE cover by graphic 
artist (and percussionist-vocalist for the rad¬ 
ical Detroit agit-pop band, the Layabouts) 
Stephen Goodfellow in the mid-1970s. 

Goodfellow writes regarding the origins 
of his design: “The year 1976 was a very poi¬ 
gnant year for me. I was rubbing elbows with 
the local [Detroit] writers and thinkers, some 
of who wrote for Fifth Estate. When Fifth Es- 



Ncn Serviam 
~l Will 

Net Serve!” 


T he Great Seal is a favorite case study for conspiracy the¬ 
orists who insist that the U.S. was founded (and contin¬ 
ues to be run) by a shadowy secret society of power brokers 
and string-pullers, primarily the Freemasons. There is some 
verifiable truth to their claim that the American Revolution 
was engineered by Masonic forces. 

In the North Atlantic world of the late 18 th century, as¬ 
sociation with Freemasonry was a fashionable trend among 
the merchant and plantation elites of the thirteen colonies 
of North America because of the Masons’ exclusivity, their 
belief in their role as protectors of middle-class values, and 
their efforts to popularize the instrumental reason of the 
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Enlightenment as a more modern 
management style. 

By some counts, about a dozen 
Masons signed the Declaration 
of Independence, but like other 
private right-wing fraternities of 
well-connected white men-like 
today’s Order of the Skull and 
Bones, the Bilderberg Group, and 
the Bohemian Grove Club-this was 
less a case of conspiracy than a romanti¬ 
cized and ritualized expression of the co¬ 
lonial elites’ unified class interests. 

Still, the Masonic connection has enough of a 
whiff of esoterica about it to convince many anti-Masonic 
writers that the American Revolution was a Freemason-coup 
d’etat. Among these folk, the imagery of the Great Seal is a 
visual secret handshake among the initiated that acknowl¬ 
edges the dark truth about who really runs this country. 

C urious, tolerant readers are welcome to wade out into 
the wide Sargasso Sea of the internet to find out for 
themselves how to crack the code of the Great Seal. But 
in those benighted days before the internet, sci-fi writers 
Robert Shea and Robert Anton Wilson mapped all this out 
(and much, much more) in The Illuminatus! Trilogy (1975), a 
complex, sprawling fairy tale about meaning, knowledge, and 
the hidden hands of power (the first volume of this work is 
titled The Eye in the Pyramid). 

Shea and Wilson spoof the obsessive wheels-with- 
in-wheels political paranoia of conspiratologists by cut¬ 
ting-and-pasting together a fractured narrative of hy¬ 
potheses, coincidences, historical events, and completely 
fictionalized bibliographic citations surrounding the occult 
activities of the Illuminati of Bavaria. 

In the end, the books’ wacky narratives and counter-nar¬ 
ratives comprise a sustained interrogation of the arbitrari¬ 
ness and the illegitimacy of the methods and institutions of 
politics, governance, and authority, a feat that arguably quali¬ 
fies it as one of the most important works of anarchist fiction 
in the last forty-five years. 



Goodfellow remembers read¬ 
ing The Illuminatus! Trilogy “the 
year before creating the logo” for 
Fifth Estate. The book was an FE 
bookstore bestseller, 

The zapped pyramid remains 
as relevant a badge of anti-author¬ 
itarian disobedience as it did when 
it first appeared in FE in the mid- 
1970s. Even if you were not aware of 
its intimate connection to the ideas of 
Robert Anton Wilson, you could recog¬ 
nize its significance simply as a demolition of 
the Great Seal as it appears on the dollar. 

Beyond the anti-capitalist connotations, though, the 
zapped pyramid can be pushed open to cover a broader, more 
general rejection of U.S. political and cultural hegemony. 
Goodfellow’s image can be interpreted as a defiant refusal to 
serve this settler nation of racial segregation, crackpot Pu¬ 
ritanism, violent Manifest Destiny fantasies, and shameless 
plutocratic rule. 

The early twentieth-century Irish writer, James Joyce, 
remixed the “non serviam” of Milton’s Lucifer in his 1914 
novel, A Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man: “I will not serve 
that in which I no longer believe, whether it call itself my 
home, my fatherland or my church.” 

This credo is leavened into the FE’s zapped pyramid, and 
that its image will continue to serve as a talisman for anyone 
who has decided to refuse and rebel. 

Our dear friend and comrade, Don LaCoss (1964-2011), 
died suddenly following a respiratory illness during a terrible 
winter. It was an immeasurable loss to all of us who worked 
with and loved him. 

Don was editing the Spring 2011 Fifth Estate at the time 
when he fell ill. It was completed by his friends in La Cross, 
Wisconsin where he lived. A tribute to Don is in that issue at 
FifthEstate.org/archive; go to issue #384. 

Excerpted from Fifth Estate, Spring-Summer 2005 40th 
anniversary issue. This is an edited version of Don's essay. 

Visit 

FIFTHESTATE.ORG 

• What’s in the current issue, subscribe, renew 
• Read 3,000 Fifth Estate articles from more than 120 
past issues back to the mid-1960s 

• Special offers for subscribing & renewals 

• IWW, Spain, & Vietnam resource pages 

Fifth Estate is on Facebook for breaking news and FE updates 
Join our email list for timely messages at fe@fifthestate.org 
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A demonstration against Iran's execution of gays during a Christopher Street Day 
gay pride parade in Berlin. 

In the name of religion, thousands are executed 

The Situation of LGBT 
People in Iran 


ARSHAM PARSI 


A y name is Arsham Parsi, a 37-year-old gay man born and raised in Iran. 

Neither of these facts were my choice. Discovering my difference from 
• ^ ^^other men—not being interested in women—terrified me because I 
could be killed for who I was. 

Homosexuality is punishable by death according to Iran’s Sharia law. The only 
disagreement among Islamic clergy regarding LGBT people is how to kill them. 
Some believe that they should be stoned to death, others that they should be 
hanged or cut in half by a sword or thrown from a mountain or a big cliff or a tall 
building. I was so afraid as a teenager. This step backward in basic humanity was 
an unwanted gift left over from the Islamic revolution. 

It was my choice to flee into exile upon finding out the Iranian authorities were 
looking for me because of my activism helping other oppressed and vulnerable 
LGBT people. I left Iran for Turkey and applied for asylum at the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees in Ankara. This was one of the most difficult 
periods of my life. 


F inally, I was one of those lucky few who was recognized as a refugee and re¬ 
settled in Canada where I established the International Railroad for Queer 
Refugees (IRQR). Canada gave me a second chance at life. I was able to help my 
LGBT brothers and sisters, publish my memoir, Exiled For Love, and begin to talk 
to the media about the plight of not only Iranian LGBTs, but the larger Middle 
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Eastern LGBT community. 

However, it was not the end of my 
challenges. After my departure for Can¬ 
ada, my family became a target of the Ira¬ 
nian regime, and they had to leave their 
entire life behind because of my increas¬ 
ingly visible activism. But they supported 
my work, never blamed me for this turn 
of events, and have now joined me in the 
safety of Canada. 

celebrated IRQR’s 10th anniver- 

TT sary in 2018, which is no small ac¬ 
complishment. This milestone represents 
10 years of raising awareness, of fighting 
against injustice, of supporting refugees, 
of working closely with families and 
friends of LGBT members worldwide. 
More importantly, it represents 10 years 
of making a significant difference in the 
lives of hundred? of LGBT individuals 
and even saving lives. 

2018 was my 18th year of working for 
this cause. Unfortunately, this also rep¬ 
resents 18 years of being harassed, of re¬ 
ceiving death threats, and being targeted 
by the Iranian regime and its loyal allies in 
Europe and North America. 

Indeed, for me it was 18 years filled 
with unspeakably difficult moments. But 
the support of thousands of people from 
around the world encouraged me to con¬ 
tinue. This made me more determined 
than ever to fight for our rights, and I am 
forever grateful to them. 

However, we have a long way ahead 
of us. Recently, many Western countries 
have closed their eyes to the blatant perse¬ 
cution of LGBT people in Iran and have 
basically abandoned us. Since President 
Trump took office, he has banned Iranian 
LGBT citizens who have escaped from 
the Iranian regime and sought asylum in 
the US. 

More than 1,800 LGBT refugees are 
stuck in Turkey with no support because 
Trump assumed that they are all the Teh¬ 
ran regime’s allies. This initially caused 
outrage in the US, but the situation has 
now been nearly forgotten. 

Trump’s strategy, like that of the former 
Iranian president, Mahmood Ahmadine- 
jad, is to make daily media distractions 
hoping citizens will forget what happens 










outside their borders. Initially, Trump 
ordered a 120-day temporary halt on the 
processing of refugee applications. Two 
years have passed and still no applica¬ 
tions have been processed. 

In the meantime, the Iranian regime 
still actively persecutes homosexuals. 
According to a 2008 British WikiLeaks 
dispatch, the Iranian regime executed 
between 4,000 and 6,000 gays and les¬ 
bians since the Islamic Revolution in 
1979, meaning almost one person every 
58 hours. Many LGBT people languish 
in Iranian prisons, while others commit 
suicide. 

I ran’s legal system is very complicat¬ 
ed and lacks transparency. This often 
means that lawyers, journalists, and hu¬ 
man rights advocates do not have access 
to critical information regarding human 
rights abuses. 

Under Iran’s Sharia Law, lavat (sod¬ 
omy) or Lavat-e-be-onf( sodomy involv¬ 
ing an underage individual) refer to any 
sexual act between two same sex individ¬ 
uals. Typically, the narrative propagated 
by the Iranian courts is that lavat occurs 
amidst rape, kidnapping and “immor¬ 
al behavior.” Because no information is 
available from alternative sources, the 
task of separating fact from homopho¬ 
bic propaganda is all the more difficult, if 
not impossible. 

It is impossible to know whether the 
executed individuals were homosexuals 
who were accused of other crimes, which 
would conveniently support the narrative 
that homosexuality and criminality over¬ 
lap. In many cases the regime may not 
have a legal reason to execute an indi¬ 
vidual, and therefore accuses him or her 
of the crime of homosexual acts in order 
to justify the punishment that follows. 
All of this reinforces the persecution of 
LGBT people in Iran. 

We, the people, can and need to take 
care of each other. 



Canadian Gov t, Mounties, Corporations & Courts 
Arrayed Against Native People s Land 

Unist’ot’en People & 
Territory Under Attack 

JEFF SHANTZ 

A s has been the case throughout colonial conquest, the military po¬ 
lice force of the Canadian state, the Royal Canadian Mounted Po¬ 
lice (RCMP) have facilitated the occupation of Indigenous lands by 
resource capital. Most recently, the state forced its way onto Wet’su- 
wet’en territories in northern so-called British Columbia to secure access for a 
Coastal GasLink liquified natural gas pipeline (LNG). 

One of the most significant mobilizations of opposition to extractives indus¬ 
tries, tar sands, liquified natural gas, and their associated transportation infra¬ 
structures, especially pipelines, has been the camp established by the Unist’ot’en 
clan of the Wet’suwet’en Nation. 

The Unist’ot’en established the camp on their traditional territories in 2012. 
They are careful to clarify that the camp is not a blockade or a protest but, in fact, 
an act of living on their own land, an expression of their sovereignty on unceded 
territory. That is, lands that neither the provincial government of British Colum¬ 
bia, the federal government of Canada, nor any corporation have any claim to or 
title over. 

At the same time, the camp site forms a physical barrier, or block, to develop¬ 
ment across the area on which it is located. It is a physical, communal, presence. 

The Unist’ot’ten Camp posed a serious focal point of opposition to the planned 
Enbridge Northern Gateway tar sands pipeline that would have delivered bitu¬ 
men to the coastal waters near Prince Rupert, B.C. That opposition played a 
part in the Liberal Party federal government decision to cancel the project. The 
current threat is now the Coastal Gaslink project, a 670-kilometer pipeline that 
would transport natural gas from a station in the province near Dawson Creek 
to a new LNG Canada refinery near Kitimatpart of a $40-billion LNG project. 


Arsham Parsi’s recent book, Exiled 
for Love: The Journey of an Iranian Queer 
Activist , is available from FernwoodPub- 
lishing.ca. To help persecuted LGBT 
people, visit IRQR. 


T he Unist’ot-en camp poses the most significant opposition to extractives and 
pipelines developments in British Columbia and, as such, is under physical, 
legal, and ideological threat from multiple levels of government and forces of the 
state. Most immediately, they face a massive mobilization of RCMP forces in 
towns near the camp. The RCMP is the ongoing historic force of military colo¬ 
nialism and dispossession and displacement of Indigenous people for the Cana- 
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dian state project of conquest and control of their territories. 

On December 14, 2018, a British Columbia Supreme 
Court Justice, Marguerite Church, issued an injunction 
temporarily ordering camp residents and opponents of the 
Coastal GasLink pipeline to allow workers access to an area 
the company wants to develop south of Houston, B.C. to 
allow the company to carry out work on the $6.2-billion 
pipeline project. 

The injunction came into effect on December 17, and is 
set to remain in place until no later than May 1, 2019 (a 
significant day for anarchists). Coastal GasLink wanted and 
sought a permanent injunction, but Justice Church ruled 


that the defendants didn’t have enough time to respond to 
the company’s notice of claim and so delivered the tempo¬ 
rary order. Notably, the injunction came with an enforce¬ 
ment order authorizing the RCMP to uphold the injunction 
if there is continued opposition at the site. 

After the temporary injunction was handed down to force 
access to the unceded Unist’ot’en lands, more Wet’suwet’en 
clans organized to establish an additional checkpoint on 
Morice River Road. The five clans of the Wet’suwet’en have 
come together to protect their territory. 

On December 18, Wet’suwet’en Hereditary Chiefs visited 

Continued on Page 45 


A Surrealist Manifesto in Solidarity with the Unist ot en People 

NO MORE FATTENING FROGS FOR SNAKES! 


It took me a long time to find out my mistakes 
But I'm not fattenin' no more frogs for snakes. 

—Sonny Boy Williamson 

T he Unist'ot'en are the Big Frog clan of the Wet'su- 
wet'en nation. They defiantly croak at the coloniz¬ 
er's yoke without reservation. They are hungry for 
decolonization. We honor their spirited resistance to 
colonial authority and offer our wholehearted solidarity. 

T hat the Canadian government would like to fatten 
indigenous peoples up for the kill should come as no 
surprise. One aspect of colonial policy has always been 
to "fattenin' frogs for snakes," either by cajolery, bribery 
or by the deadening domestication of the feedlot. In this 
case, the snakes are the extractive tentacles of the fossil 
fuel industry whose serpentine form is the pipeline. 

That venomous symbol is the opposite of the lifegiving 
phallus of Eros. It is the phallus of death and destruction. 
Destruction of the land and death to the people of the 
land. 

T he autonomy of the Unist'ot'en frog pond is in danger 
as their unceded territory outside the confines of 
the reserve is threatened by TransCanada (TC Energy)/ 
Coastal GasLink predators. "Why not just cut your losses 
and fatten up at the corporate trough," say the colonizers 
with a wink? But the hereditary chiefs have refused to 
allow the living body of the land to be carved up without 
a fight. They yearn for long-term sustenance rather than 
the empty calories of fast-food trickery. In contrast, the 
reservation band councils have signed on with the LNG 
industry for the chance to get a piece of the pie after 
having so long been restricted to the meager crumbs 
from the colonial table. 

B ut the whole frackin' pie is rotten! It has been (half) 
baked by the same people who came to these lands 


from Europe over 150 years ago with a bible in one hand 
and a gun in the other. They were the missionaries of 
cultural genocide who sought to colonize the minds of the 
next generation in the residential schools. 

A nd the colonial drive for assimilation is not dead yet. 

Take your pick says the latest Great White Father, 
Justin "Sunny Ways" Trudeau: the bureaucratic carrot of 
government-sponsored "reconciliation" or the military 
stick of RCMP invasion. These are the current faces of 
the ongoing Canadian policy of assimilation which often 
amounts to little more than guilt-ridden calls for "healing" 
on the part of the descendants of the settlers while the 
"hurting" still goes on in relation to indigenous commu¬ 
nities. While bewildered settlers, hypocritical politicians 
and smug media talking heads arrogantly presume that 
strawman "consultations" are enough to smooth over 
historic antagonisms, the colonizers relentlessly continue 
to drain the pond of its nutrients and pollute the ground- 
water of life that still flows in the veins of the land. 

W e stand with those traditional chiefs responsible 
for the health of the land in their opposition to the 
toxic pipeline and its world. Proudly they proclaim the 
sovereign basis for their actions in protecting their own 
territory: "We are not protestors. We are Wet'suwet'en!". 

A s surrealists opposed to the institutional violence of 
the Canadian state and the physical violence of the 
RCMP's war on the Unist'ot'en land defenders, we dream 
of a mighty "rain of frogs" to cleanse the Earth! 

A Joint Declaration by 

Amphibians for Decolonization 
Inner Island Surrealist Group 

(K'omoks/Pentlatch territory) 

Ottawa Surrealist Group 

(Algonquin Anishnaabeg territory) 
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Ricardo Feral 

T he solar arrays passive tracking system wakes to the 
first rays of the Pennsylvania summer sun. The solar 
panels don’t care that today is the solstice, or that the 
sun will rise on its arc to an angle of 72.5° at noon. 

Its rusting actuators will strain to follow the sun all the 
way to its apex. As freon warms in the black copper tubes that 
run along the edges of the frame, the liquid vaporizes and 
moves from one side to the other. The tracker begins its daily 
task of following the thermal energy of the sun, keeping the 
photovoltaic panels facing into the sunlight as it moves along 
a course from east to west. 

Gradually, across North America, other solar arrays awak¬ 
en to the longest day of the year. The electrons begin to flow 
from the PV panels to their inverters, and the inverters pa¬ 
tiently listen to the power grid, waiting for their daily conver¬ 
sation to commence. 

The 400 kW array on the roof of a Walmart in Ohio 
reaches out, looking for others, sending its energy out across 
cookie cutter subdivisions which metastasized and then 
died on what was once wetlands and farms. Inside, among 
the aisles of the 24-hour superstore, the shoppers are gone. 
The lights remain lit, vigilant, awaiting the next holiday rush. 
Only raccoons forage here now, unconcerned about the expi¬ 
ration date on Fruity Pebbles or Doritos. 

In the Mojave Desert, the lonely giants-the 150 MW so¬ 
lar generating stations-pump energy out across the 750 kV 
high-lines, for no particular reason. Their electrons reach the 
empty casinos on the Sunset Strip, where coyotes pass flick¬ 
ering lights on their way to sleep, out of the heat of day in 
empty hotel rooms. Turkey vultures nest in the substations, 
eavesdropping on the conversations across the lines, but un¬ 
able to decrypt the messages. 


Further west, in Mendocino, the solar Toofs of boutiques 
and B&Bs chat with each other across the local llkV distri¬ 
bution lines. Disinterested in technology, the feline inhabi¬ 
tants of Victorian houses absorb their solar energy directly 
from the sun, stretching out in the south-facing windows, 
licking their paws, washing their faces and squinting out 
across overgrown lawns. 

The coal-fired boilers and gas plants went cold long ago 
unlike the nuclear reactors. Wind turbines, without mainte¬ 
nance and lubrication, spun for a few years, then stopped. But 
the PV panels, in their durable simplicity, their crystalline 
solid-state elegance, live on. 

Their inverters will eventually go bad, and when that hap¬ 
pens the panels will stand alone, generating voltage, waiting 
in vain for a load to power. 

The cats, the coyotes and the vultures wont repair the in¬ 
verters. Neither will the deer that graze in the overgrown ur¬ 
ban farms of downtown Detroit, the dogs that hunt in packs 
along the East River in Manhattan, or the mountain lions 
who occupy the high rise condos of downtown Denver. 

The raccoons, on the other hand, may try. With their 
nearly opposable thumbs and endless curiosity, their stock is 
on the rise. But no, it is unlikely that they will take the time 
to fix the inverters before the lights go out forever. 

But today, on the summer solstice, the longest day of the 
year, the solar arrays will talk, sending electrons out across the 
grid, silently telling the story of humanity, until the sun goes 
down. 

Rich Dana, aka Ricardo Feral, is a writer, printer, zine maker, 
and scholar of early 20th century science fiction fanzines who 
lives in Iowa. He is the publisher of OBSOLETE! and Anarcho 
SF: The Obsolete Press Irregular Anthology of Anarchist Science 
Fiction, obsolete-press.com. 
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yi strange looking man walks 
y I out of a 5am # s Club superstore 
l % with a shopping cart filled with 
diapers, food, and chocolate, without 
paying. He fooled the cart checkers 
with a fake receipt. As his feet touch 
the parking lot pavement, a rent-a-cop 
yells, "Stop!!" 

The man quickens his pace, and 
books it to his station wagon, hastily 
throwing his stolen goods into the back 
seat. Just when he thought he might 
be able to escape, the fuckin' car won't 
start. The security guard catches up and 
knocks on the driver's side window. 

Our hero, 
rolls 

down. The 
-a-cop hands 


him a chocolate bar and says, "You 
dropped something." Our hero smiles, 
says thanks, starts the car, slams down 
the accelerator, and, as the car speeds 
away, she takes off her wig, laughs un¬ 
controllably, and devours the Hershey 
bar. 

That's how the second anarchist film 
I made ends, and still one of my favor¬ 
ite projects, and the one that cemented 
my decision to destroy any chances of a 
respectable movie career. It was titled, 
"How I Love Shoplifting From Big Cor¬ 
porations" and completed in 2005 two 
years after subMedia went from being 
a mostly apolitical, single person, video 
production project to a full-fledged 
anarchist propaganda machine. 

Since 2003, we have produced and 
published over 300 anarchist films 


and videos on the Internet. From super 
short, video ninja news reports to 
feature length documentaries, music 
videos, pop-ed films, and comedy bits. 

We have traveled around the world 
screening our films and documenting 
movements of resistance from Australia 
to Greece, to Japan to Mexico, to name 
a few. Our films have been projected in 
social centers, street alleys, squatted 
buildings, and sometimes in real movie 
theaters, and on TV networks. 

We have created radical films for a 
decade and a half without the hurdles 
and obstacles that come attached to 
foundation funds and government 
grants. 

Years before crowdfunding, we 
were financing our operation through 
small donations made by people who 


ist Netflix? 

Tired of over-produced and vac- 
Hollywood garbage doled out 
by Netfibc? 

Don’t worry, the Anarchist Film 
has got you covered. A proj- 
of anarchist publisher Christie 
the archive has over 1000 
ready to be streamed from the 
of your squat. 

While all the films are not an¬ 
archist, this impressive collection includes doc¬ 
umentaries from the likes of Adam Curtis, many rare 
films about the Spanish Civil War and Revolution, Noam 


Chomsky talks, lots of mainstream films with liberatory 
themes, and even some subMedia videos. 

The archive is easy to search by title and category. And, 
who better to curate this archive, than none other than the 
man who spent time in prison for plotting to kill Franco, the 
Spanish dictator? 

Publisher and activist Stuart Christie’s alleged exploits 
with the Angry Brigade and foiled plot against Franco are 
chronicled in a memoir, Granny Made Me an Anarchist, avail¬ 
able from AK Press akpress.org. — Franklin Lopez 

Left: Movie poster for a B. Traven story. One of the 1,000 
titles on the Christie Film Archive list. Check out the Anar¬ 
chist Film Archive at christiebooks.co.uk/anarchist-film-ar- 
chive. 

The entire web site is a trove of anarchist media. 


A Brief History 
of subMedia 


c»AtV\t 15th fli/uAlversflry of 
kR^fetiA.0 a iah rc hist fit ms, 


Stimulator, the disembodied, foul mouthed host of ITEOT- 
WAWKIAIFF, a subMedia satirical news show. 


FRANKLIN LOPEZ 
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believe in what we do. This gave us the 
flexibility to take chances and political 
positions that other well-intentioned 
filmmakers cannot. 

For example, our flagship project for 
a decade was called It's the End of the 
World as We know it and I feel Fine. 

ITEOTWAWKIAIFF was a satirical 
news show hosted by the Stimulator, a 
disembodied foul mouthed avatar, who 
cheered every time a cop car was lit up, 
called out sellout NGOs for co-opting 
land defense campaigns, interviewed 
radical grassroots organizers, and said 
"fuck" more times than an NWA track. 
Nope, definitely not Amy Goodman, 
yet it was hugely popular during its 
duration. 

One of our strengths is that we have 
earned the trust of people actively 
fighting capitalism and the state. This 
trust has given us access to people who 
usually refuse to speak to mainstream 
media. 

For instance, during a spate of 
attacks on yuppie shops helping to 
gentrify a Montreal neighborhood, we 
secure interviews with some of the 


dpeople involved. They could explain 
their rationale for smashing up the 
luxury boutiques without fear of being 
identified by the cops or that their 
words would be sensationalized or 
taken out of context. 

We also interviewed Melvin Ray, 
an inmate involved in a 2016 Alabama 
prison strike in the U.S. He spoke to us 
via a contraband smart phone, at great 
risk, and informed our audience as to 
why prisoners were rioting. 

Throughout the years, we've given a 
lot of focus to indigenous and anti-co¬ 
lonial struggles, especially in Canada 
where we are based. 

We were the first media outlet to 
visit the Unist'ot'en Camp in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, who are now making 
international headlines in their battle 
to stop oil and gas pipelines from 
going through their territory. Camp 
spokesperson Freda Huson told us that 
the media work we did around their 
struggle was a key part of their early 
success. 

One important factor to the lon¬ 
gevity of subMedia is that this is our 


job. After years of being part of radical 
media projects that ended because of 
burnout, we made the decision that this 
could not be a side thing we did after 
work. The stakes are too high, and we 
take our work extremely seriously. 

Right now, four of us work full time 
to keep subMedia going and we hope 
to continue growing our collective, so 
we can take on new projects. We are 
almost entirely funded by small dona¬ 
tions made by our viewers. 

Making anarchist films is not a 
youthful phase or an unsustainable 
endeavor. For us, this is a long-term an¬ 
archist infrastructure project, and one 
we want to sustain for years to come. 
Our hope is that more media minded 
radicals take the road less traveled, 
destroy their careers, and put their 
talents into supporting movements for 
liberation. 

Franklin Lopez is a filmmaker born 
in occupied Borike (Puerto Rico) who 
now lives and produces anarchist films 
in Montreal. subMedia's 300+ films and 
videos are at sub.media. 


Anarchist Sci-Fi Site 
Lists Movies &" Boohs 

A narchySF is an online archive of the intersection 
between anarchy and science fiction. It’s an open-source 
repository of anarchist or anarchy-adjacent science fiction. 

Visit at anarchysf.com. 

It features books, movies, and other media which are ei¬ 
ther anarchist in their politics or of interest to anarchists. 

The archive was first collected and organized by Ben 
Beck, who gathered and maintained it for the better part of 
three decades. As of 2019, it was redesigned and re-built by 
Eden Kupermintz and Yanai Sened as a collaborative effort. 

Even though the archive is revamped, its basic mission re¬ 
mains much the same. In Beck’s description, “Science fiction 
is inescapably the most suitable genre for speculation about 
an anarchist or libertarian (left or right) future, and utopi¬ 
an fiction is itself sometimes seen as a sub-genre of science 
fiction. As such, science fiction has long been attractive to 
anarchist readers.” 

As a gauge of anarchist interest in science fiction, the 
Fifth Estate posted an announcement of anarchSF on our 
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Facebook page. If a post receives 500 or more reaches, this 
demonstrates interest in the subject. This one has gotten 
almost 6,000 so far! That’s more than double for any post 
we’ve ever had. 



The AnarchySF archive welcomes suggestions for their 
listings. We submitted "Colossus: The Forbin Project," a 
frightening 1970 film taking up the theme of nuclear war 
and technological hubris. 
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T^ebell toiA lia, PatagoU^a 

A Classic Anarchist Film 
Still Relevant Today 

La Patagonia rebelde 

Director: Hector Olivera 
HOmin. (1974) 

MURIEL LUCAS 

T he death of Argentine anarchist author and activist Osvaldo Bayer on 
December 24,2018 came at a time of renewed interest in his long career. 
Recent translations of two of his works, The Anarchist Expropriators and 
Rebellion in Patagonia , were published by AK Press in 2016. 

For fans of Latin American cinema, Bayer’s passing was also cause to remember 
one of the best known films in Argentine history, an adaptation of the latter of 
those two books, La Patagonia rebelde , directed by Hector Olivera in 1974 from a 
screenplay penned by Bayer himself. 

How that film—a serious examination of anarchist uprisings in 1920s Argen¬ 
tina—topped the nations box office earners weeks before dictator Juan Peron’s 
death, as well as its fate and the fate of its authors, are stories even more fascinating 
than the work itself. 

“Patagonia” is an incredibly deft mixture of Bayers political acuity and director 
Olivera’s flair for popular entertainment. As the credits roll, the camera cuts be¬ 
tween a well-to-do officer awakening from troubled sleep, and a somewhat scruffy 
younger man in a tight fitting suit waiting outside the generals town house, a 
paper bag under his arm. 

After a tense buildup, the scene is at last resolved: The two meet, the young 
mans package is revealed to be a spherical bomb which he hurls at the general, 
who he then finishes off by a revolver shot. Olivera has playfully introduced cin- 
ema’s most pervasive anarchist stereotype: the unkempt, bomb-throwing agent of 
disorder. 


It isn’t explained to the audience, 
but the scene recounts the assassina¬ 
tion of Colonel Hector Varela (called 
Zavala in the film) by the anarchist 
Kurt Gustav Wilckens, an act of ven¬ 
geance for Varela’s murderous sup¬ 
pression of an anarchist-led labor up- 
rising in the province of Santa Cruz 
in 1920 and 1921. 

It also precedes his undermining 
of the audience’s expectations. The 
rest of the film tells how city and ru¬ 
ral laborers united to demand major 
reforms during that uprising, only to 
be crushed by betrayal and unprece¬ 
dented state violence. 

A flashback takes us back three 
years, to a crowded anarchist union hall. 
The walls are lined with red and black 
flags, as well as portraits of Kropotkin, 
Proudhon, and Bakhunin, contextual¬ 
izing anarchism within a political and 
philosophical tradition. A strike against 
the hotels is put to a vote, and the union 
leaders remind the crowd of the impor¬ 
tance of discipline, solidarity, and con¬ 
sensus over brash violence and propa¬ 
ganda by the deed. 

This is an altogether different kind of 
screen portrayal of anarchism, one that 
had never been shown in popular film 
before. We are soon told that the most 
cherished weapon an anarchist has is not 
a bomb, but a printing press. 

What follows is alternately a wistful, 
if bleak, remembrance of a time when 
anarchist organizing had the power 
to reshape Argentine history, released 
while the memory of the 1973 Ezeiza 
massacre of leftists was fresh, and the 
Dirty War of right wing terror was just 
beginning. 


0 1ivera transforms Bayer’s historical 
anarchist organizers into tragic 
heroes, blending real historical trauma 
with genre conventions, borrowing 
especially from the so-called gaucho film, 
or Argentine Western. It is remarkable 
that Olivera’s sympathetic and nuanced 
depiction of anarchy was met with such 
extraordinary enthusiasm by audiences. 

The director’s gift lay in his ability 
to alternate between his serious artistic 
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ambitions and popular commercial modes, often within the 
same film—and in his ability to get away with highly sub¬ 
versive messaging. 

He co-founded the Aries Cinematografica Argentina 
studio in 1955 in the wake of the military dictatorships near 
complete dismantling of the film industry, and helmed hun¬ 
dreds of productions ranging from sharp political comedies 
like “Funny, Dirty Little War” (1983) to a bizarre string of 
budget films churned out for American schlock-maestro, 
Roger Corman. 

At its peak, Olivera’s studio was producing over a quarter 
of all Argentine films, and when it closed its doors in 2014, 
it had long since proven to be the country’s longest lasting 
production facility. 

The success of “La Patagonia rebelde” was short-lived. 
Bayer’s books, popular bestsellers, were banned during pro- 
duction.The film was released on June 13,1974 after months 
of censorship-related delays. By July 1, dictator Juan Peron 
was dead. He was succeeded by his wife, Isabel Peron, usher¬ 


ing in a new era of right wing terror. 

The film was quickly banned, much of its cast blacklisted, 
and they, along with Bayer, became the targets of threats and 
violence by the Triple A (Alianza Anticomunista Argentina), 
a state-supported terrorist group. Bayer fled to Berlin and 
lived in exile for the remainder of what would later be known 
as the Dirty War. 

Today, the film is still compelling as an action pic, similar 
in style and as appealing as any of the better Spaghetti West¬ 
erns then pouring out of Europe. It’s even more impressive 
as a serious and elaborated depiction of anarchist organizing, 
resistance, and state violence. 

For all of its shortcomings, which include its absolutely 
male-centric drama and not a few cringe-worthy elements of 
exploitation, it stands as one of the most honest films about 
anarchism in world cinema. 

Muriel Lucas is an anarchist and cinephile living in Port¬ 
land, Ore, and curator of the Church of Film, churchoffilm.org 
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Running to Find 
Ourselves 

New Fiction from Cara Hoffman 


Running 
Cara Hoffman 


Simon &■ Schuster Paperbacks 2018 


1 Bridey and Milo have to find new ways to 
inhabit the uncertain, threatening world, with 
or without each other. Hoffman wrote the 
novel at a time when queerness seemed even 
more of a precarious identity to inhabit than 
it is now. 

She discusses this in a 2017 interview with 
Broadly , which suggests the temporary au¬ 
tonomy and anonymity her characters find in 
1980s Athens is something precious and rare. 

Besides her now familiar themes of vi¬ 
olence, poverty, survival, loss and grief, in 
Running , Hoffman explores how anonymity 
dfa is another way to navigate being visibly vul- 

H§ nerable in this world. 

p The novel’s multiple narratives and voices 

bring us on a rapid-fire ride as we follow 
Bridey and Milo’s rabbit hole memories back 
and forth through time. Set in both the in¬ 
tense and violent world of travelling misfits 
and the netherworld of dispossessed child¬ 
hood and poverty, Running deftly explores 
queerness, identity, class, and gender. 

The obvious implications of the title are 
that this is a book about avoidance, about fleeing. For Brid¬ 
ey and Milo, the past is something dark, incomplete, unfit¬ 
ting. The avoidance of vulnerability, the need to front tough 
and be part of something wild and violent, makes it possible 
for “a girl and two queers” to have this adventure story. But 
protecting themselves is exhausting, full time work. 

Fighting, scamming, and sweet talking are strategies the 
three friends use to allow them to exist in this world with¬ 
out being mistaken for “small and weak.” Running exists in 
a strange present, each of the timelines firmly planted but 


MARIEKE BIVAR 

I nspired by her own youth spent travelling and working 
in Greece, Cara Hoffman’s third novel, Running , is a 
suspenseful punk adventure tale. 

It follows Bridey, Jasper and Milo, wild, hungry youths 
luring unwitting tourists to stay at a shabby Athens hotel in 
exchange for a place to crash and a commission to spend at 
the bar. 

Jasper’s death under mysterious circumstances means 
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making the others blurry, shaky, the way some¬ 
thing as sharp and raw as the present can become 
“like a dream... [from] childhood,”with char¬ 
acters moving back and forth through different 
places, contexts, and realities. 

Long after their wild years are behind them, 
Milo and Bridey are still sitting with the loss 
of the temporary autonomous zone of Athens. 
Trapped behind papers and books in his office at 
the university, Milo is existing in a state of fear, 
barely passing as a professor, longing for a place 
like the council estate he grew up in or the Bronx 
neighborhood his favorite student takes him to, 
where he feels “both relaxed and ill.” 

Bridey longs too, but is full of survival in¬ 
stincts honed in her childhood. She is searching 
for family and stability but isn’t sure how to 
build it. Each place she lays her head seems like 
it could be the start of a new life. She feels the 
most at peace alone in the woods, where memo¬ 
ries of a childhood spent hiding out seem to lull 
her. “We could live here for free, [she thinks], 
feeling lighter in [her]step every second... [feel¬ 
ing] clean and cold and alive.” 

For Milo and Bridey, some things lose their 
power with enough distance and time while 
others don’t. They are followed by memories of 
Jasper, and of their childhoods. Their bodies are 
haunted by a past spent “sleeping out,” by hunger, 
love and freedom. This time swaying narrative is 
like a poorly lit path we’re all on together, ner¬ 
vously picking our ways to the conclusion. 

Reading Running can make us dream, too: 
of the wild youths we miss, the stable futures 
we hope for, or of our own magical autonomous 
zones where we can pass amongst the other wild 
ones. 

Marieke Bivar is a writer and cook living in 
Monreal struggling to make sense of the world 
through art, narrative, and potatoes. 



“We read boobs to find out who we 
are. What other people, real or imagi¬ 
nary, do and think and feel... is an essen¬ 
tial guide to our understanding of what 
we ourselves are and may become.” 

— Ursula Le Guin 


A Review 

BLOOD LAKE 


Blood Lake: A Filomena Buscarsela Mystery 

Kenneth Wishnia 

PM Press edition 2014; Spanish translation 2018 
Originally published HB 2002 

PETER WERBE 

A narchist fans of detective novels and murder mysteries who 
don’t like cops have to suspend a little of their social critique 
since it is the police, ex-cops, and private eyes who are solving 
the crimes. Anarchists as a rule don’t do much sleuthing. 

However, the best of modern crime fiction isn’t simple escapist who¬ 
dunits, but is often filled with social commentary and indictments of the 
current political and economic structure. Do their authors share much 
with an anarchist world view? Maybe not directly,*but their central char¬ 
acters usually display an almost obsessive insistence on repairing the 
social damage caused by a violent act. Certainly, some are the model of 
repressive police power such as Mickey Spillane’s Mike Hammer. Most, 
however, are more like Tony Hillerman’s Joe Leaphorn and Jim Chee of 
the Navajo Tribal Police who desire to bring the world back into harmo¬ 
ny by solving disruptive crimes. 

Kenneth Wishnia’s fifth and final novel in his Filomena Buscarsela 
series fits the latter definition well. He takes his heroine from her native 
Ecuador where she was a youthful revolutionary guerrilla to New York 
City as an NYPD cop, and finally as a private investigator. The labyrin¬ 
thine plot follows a path of slash, batter, and splatter strewn with the 
dead—priests who signed a human rights statement, a reporter hot on 
the trail of those behind the engineered chaos of an approaching presi¬ 
dential election, and a candidate running for the office. 

r ilomena expected none of this having brought her teen-age daugh¬ 
ter to Ecuador to introduce the young woman to her extended fam¬ 
ily and the culture she was forced to leave 20 years earlier. Suddenly, she 
is thrust into searching for the murderer of a priest who protected her 
during her guerrilla days. As the bodies pile up, Filomena becomes a 
fugitive from the law, trekking across mountains, dodging phantom left 
wing guerrillas and right wing death squads. All this as the economy is 
in free fall, protests are attacked by the army, while floods and landslides 
add to the sense of impending disaster. 

Filomena says, “There is a pattern. So, far mayhem has followed me 
everywhere I go.” And, so it breathlessly does. 

However, there is more to the book than simply its action-filled plot. 
Wishnia’s years spent in Ecuador provide a tour of the country as Filo¬ 
mena climbs into the sierra highlands on the lam or does simple familial 
chores with her relatives. His eye for the region’s culture and customs 
are woven into the story, so much so that the book contains a glossary so 
we’ll know what aguardiente is that people are drinking or what a poller a 
is that mountain Indian women are wearing. 
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The 2002 hardback edition of Blood Lake was orig¬ 
inally published in English when Ecuador was in the 
midst of endless crises. The story has enough room for 
left/liberal critiques which note the obvious wealth 
of the ruling class amidst massive poverty, endemic 
violence, official corruption, the murderous nature of 
the police and army, death squad training at the U.S. 
School of the Americas, and even a swipe at “civiliza¬ 
tion” itself, complete with scare quotes. 

C ne doesn’t expect an anarchist perspective in 
a book of this nature that goes beyond a leftist 
critique of the abominable brutal client state/U.S. im¬ 
perial domination of the region, but one immediately 
thinks of those anarchists who are currently offering 
more thoroughgoing critiques and resistance in those 
countries. But that’s for another book. 

Ecuador’s situation then mirrors that faced today 
by the people of Central America who flee a thousand 
miles on foot to the southern border of the U.S. to es¬ 
cape similar situations. None of this is simply the bad 
luck of geography either then or now, but rather the 
result of a cruel exploitation emanating from El Coloso 
del Norte. 

The end of Blood Lake isn’t the usual simple one 
where the murderer is frog-marched off in handcuffs. 

Some justice is exacted, but the greater crimes contin¬ 
ue. Just like real life. 

PM has just published Blood Lake in Spanish, hence 
the translation into that language accompanying this 
review. 

Peter Werbe is a member of the Fifth Estate editorial 
collective. 

Spanish translation of this review by Luigi Celentano, 
a translator, writer, and editor based in Buenos Aires, un- 
dergroundletters.com. 
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Una Revision 

LAGO DE SANGRE 

Lago de sangre: un libro de misterio sobre Filomena Buscarsela 
Kenneth Wishnia 

PM Press edicion en espanol 2018; edicion en ingles 2014; 
Publicado originalmente en 2002 

PETER WERBE 

L os anarquistas amantes de las novelas de detectives y 
de misteriosos asesinatos, a quienes no les gustan los 
polis, tendran que suspender momentaneamente su 
critica social porque son precisamente la policia, los ex polis 
y los detectives privados quienes resuelven los crimenes. Los 
anarquistas, segun la regia, no se encargan de actividades 
detectivescas de esa indole. 

Sin embargo, lo mejor del genero de ficcion policial no se 
resume al simple escapismo del “<;Quien lo ha hecho?”, sino 
que esta repleto de criticas y condenas sociales sobre el estado 
politico y economico actual. <;Que tanto tienen en comun estos 
autores con la vision anarquista? Tal vez de manera indirecta, 
sus personajes, por lo general, profesan una insistencia obsesiva 
con reparar el dano social provocado por un hecho violento. De 
hecho, algunos representan el modelo del poder policial repre- 
sivo, como es el caso de Mike Hammer, del autor Mickey Spill- 
ane. La mayoria, por el contrario, se asemeja a los personajes de 
Tony Hillerman: Joe Leaphorn y Jim Chee, de la Policia Tribal 
Navajo, quienes buscan devolver la armonia al mundo resolvi- 
endo crimenes violentos. 

La quinta y ultima novela de Kenneth Wishnia sobre la 
serie de Filomena Buscarsela encaja muy bien con esta defi- 
nicion. El autor saca a su heroina de su Ecuador natal, donde 
era una joven guerrillera revolucionaria, y la transporta a Nueva 
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investigadora privada. La trama laberintica sigue una pista 
de sangre que deja un hilo de muertos—sacerdotes que fir- 
maron una declaration de derechos humanos, un periodista 
que sigue el rastro dejado por quienes maquinaron el caos de 
una inminente election presidential y un candidato que se 
postula para el cargo. 

Filomena no esperaba nada de esto cuando llevo a su hija 
adolescente a Ecuador para presentarsela al resto de su famil- 
ia y ensenarle la cultura que fue obligada a abandonar veinte 
anos antes. En un abrir y cerrar de ojos, se encuentra en la 
busqueda del asesino de un sacerdote que la habia protegido 
durante los dfas de la guerrilla. 

M ientras los cadaveres se amontonan, Filomena se con- 
vierte en fiigitiva de la ley, a traves de montanas, es- 
quivando guerrilleros fantasmas de izquierda y escuadrones 
de la muerte de derecha. Todo esto ocurre en un contexto 
donde la economia se desmorona, las protestas son reprimi- 
das por el ejercito, y las inundaciones y los deslizamientos de 
tierras no hacen mas que acrecentar la sensation de desastre 
inminente. 

Filomena dice: “Realmente existe un patron. Hasta ahora, 
el caos me ha seguido dondequiera que vaya.” Y asi lo hace, 
sin respiro. 

No obstante, hay mucho mas en el libro que una simple 
trama llena de action. Los anos que Wishnia vivio en Ec¬ 
uador nos brindan un panorama del pais a la vez que vemos 
a Filomena trepar por las sierras en su huida o colaborar en 
simples tareas familiares con sus parientes. 

Su perspicacia para retratar la cultura y las costumbres de 
la region se entremezcla con la historia; tanto es asi que el 
libro incluye un glosario para que conozcamos el significado 
del “aguardiente” que bebe la gente o de la “pollera” que lucen 
las mujeres indigenas de la montana. 

La edition de tapa dura de 2002 de Lago de sangre fue 


publicada originalmente en ingles, en un momento en que 
Ecuador atravesaba una crisis que parecia no tener fin. La 
historia contiene un gran margen de criticas de izquierda/ 
liberates que contrastan la evidente riqueza de la clase dom- 
inante con la pobreza extrema, dejando entrever la violencia 
endemica, la corruption oficial, la naturaleza asesina de la 
policia y el ejercito, el entrenamiento de los escuadrones de la 
muerte en la Escuela de las Americas de los Estados Unidos, 
e incluso una critica incisiva a la “civilization” misma. 

U no no esperaria encontrar perspectivas anarquistas en 
un libro de estas caracteristicas, que va mas alia de una 
critica izquierdista de la relation entre un estado clientelis- 
ta abominable y brutal y la domination imperialista que los 
Estados Unidos ejerce sobre la region, pero inmediatamente 
uno logra reflexionar sobre los anarquistas que en la actu- 
alidad ofrecen una critica y una resistencia mas profunda y 
exhaustiva en estos paises. Pero esa es una historia para otro 
libro. 

La situation de Ecuador es un reflejo del sufrimiento de 
muchas personas centroamericanas que escapan miles de 
kilometros a pie y llegan a la frontera sur de los Estados Uni¬ 
dos huyendo de conflictos similares. Nada de esto representa 
una mala suerte geografica, ni ahora ni entonces, sino que es 
el resultado de la cruel explotacion del “Coloso del Norte”. 

El final de Lago de sangre no es ese final trillado donde 
al asesino se lo llevan esposado y por la fuerza. Se exige y se 
logra obtener cierta justicia, pero los grandes crimenes con- 
tinuan. Tal como en la vida real. 

Peter Werbe es integrante del colectivo editorial de Fifth 
Estate. 

La version en espanol de esta resena ha sido traducida por 
Luigi Celentano, traductor, escritor y editor de Buenos Aires. 
undergroundletters.com 



Joel Silvers, 
Detroit artist 
& filmmaker, 
dies at 72 

F riend and comrade, Joel 
Silvers, died unexpectedly at 
age 72 in Detroit on December 
8,2018. 

Joel was present when the 


Fifth Estate was launched 
in 1965 and at the 2015 
festivities that celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of this 
publication. 

As an award-winning 
filmmaker, he produced a 
documentary of interviews 
with some of the early 
staff, a trailer of which is 
available on our web site 
FifthEstate.org, "Enduring 
Voices: 50 years of the Fifth 
Estate." 

Joel produced numerous 
documentaries around the 
themes of social justice. He 
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taught art and film studies at 
Detroit's Wayne State Univer¬ 
sity, and was an accomplished 
artist. There is an exhibition of 
Joel's artwork being planned. 

His extensive collection 
of documentaries and award 
winning films are being ar¬ 
chived, and other filmmakers 
are planning a documentary 
on his life and legacy. 

View his paintings at 
Facebook; search Joel David 
Silvers. 

Joel's death leaves a 
gaping hole in the Detroit 
community. 
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The 2019 Fight Toxic Prisons Convergence is June 14-17 in Gainesville, Florida and will include speakers, panels, workshops, protests 
and cultural activities exploring the intersections of anti-prison and environmental struggles, fighttoxicprisons.wordpress.com 
Above: Protest march following the 2018 FTP convergence in Pittsburgh, photo— Jordan Mazurek 

Organizing for Solidarity with 
Locked Down Comrades 


BURSTS 

T he United States government 
promotes a fiction that it does 
not hold Political Prisoners/Political 
Prisoners of War (PP/PPOW). It 
presents the story that people in its 
prisons have been justly convicted of 
crimes for which they are incarcerated. 

The official narrative is that the 
government has no bias against who 
it prosecutes and if a conviction were 
shown to be unfair or based on bias, 
the justice system would correct itself. 
This approach is a logical Ouroboros , a 
snake eating its own tail. 

The existence of PP/PPOWs con¬ 
firms that the system doesn’t believe it 
could sustain itself in open discourse, 
but must mask its brutalities by crimi¬ 
nalizing resistance to its violence. 

New York City Anarchist Black 
Cross (NYCABC), along with other 
ABCs and groups like the Jericho 
Movement, has worked over the 
decades to sustain support, aware¬ 
ness, and defense for U.S.-held PP/ 
PPOW—people incarcerated for their 


Buttons To Show Your 
Support for Political 
Prisoners 

political involvement who have sus¬ 
tained political integrity during their 
trials and incarceration. 

Blue Ridge ABC (BRABC), based 
in western North Carolina, has a 
smaller scope and reach, but similar 
goals of support, defense and release 
of political prisoners. We’ve recently 
initiated a project to support politi¬ 
cal prisoners featured by groups like 
Jericho and NYCABC, plus politi¬ 
cized prisoners like Sean Swain, Keith 
“Comrade Malik” Washington, and 
others who face repression inside. 

To publicize locked down com¬ 
rades, BRABC is selling 6-packs 
of prisoner image buttons, mixed 
according to gender and race as well 
as what generation and movements 
the prisoners were involved in so as to 
generalize their support. 

They sell online for $5 a 6-pack 
with the profits going to cover produc¬ 
tion and sustain BRABC in its letter 


writing and flyering costs. Buttons 
are inexpensive to make and share, 
plus they’re wearable so it encourages 
telling others about a case. 

If you have a 1” button maker, there 
is a free PDF of the buttons at brabc. 
blackblogs.org/pp-ppow-buttons. If 
you want to order buttons for distribu¬ 
tion to support your prisoner support 
group or individual distro, email 
blueridgeabc@riseup. net. 

If you want ideas on how to orga¬ 
nize an ABC, check out the BRABC 
website (brabc.blackblogs.org), drop us 
an email, or find us on Facebook and 
Instagram. 

It’s about more than just supporting 
prisoners; it’s about growing a culture 
that can break free and supporting 
those who get caught on the way. 

Bursts is a member of Blue Ridge 
ABC and co-host of the weekly an¬ 
archist radio show and podcast, The 
Final Straw Radio, thefinalstrawradio. 
noblogs.org 

See buttons on next page. 
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Resources for Prisoners 
& Supporters 


NationaUericho Movement: PO Box 2164, Chesterfield VA 
23832. thejerichomovement.com 

New York City Anarchist Black Cross (NYC ABC): PO Box 
110034, Brooklyn, New York 11211. nycabc.wordpress.com 



Scene from film, The Squamish Five (1988), depicting the Direct 
Action group's bombing campaign against Canadian industrial 
plants, war makers, and a porn shop. 


Women Doing Time 

Taking the Rap: Women Doing Time For Society’s Crimes 

Ann Hansen 
Between the Lines, 2018 

MARIUS MASON 


Bloomington Anarchist Black Cross: Focuses on solidarity 
with prison rebels, anarchist prisoners, and prisoners of other 
liberatory social movements. A books to prisoner project and 
huge number of links to other prison projects, bloomington- 
abc.noblogs.org 

Perilous: Prisoner unrest from 2010-present. Tracks prison 
uprisings, riots, protests, strikes, and other disturbances 
within public and private jails, prisons, and detention centers 
in the U.S. and Canada, perilouschronicle.com 

Prison Legal News: Prisoner information and resources. 

P.O. Box 1151,1013 Lucerne Ave., Lake Worth FL 33460. 
prisonlegalnews.org 

Stop Prison Profiteering: Challenges companies ripping 
off prisoners and their families on basic services, nationin- 
side.org/campaign/StopPrisonProfiteering 

Fight Toxic Prisons: Organizing, advocacy, and direct 
action to challenge the prison system that puts prisoners at 
risk of dangerous environmental conditions, and impacts sur¬ 
rounding communities and ecosystems by their construction 
and operation, fighttoxicprisons.wordpress.com 

Incarcerated Workers Organizing Committee: Prisoner-led 
section of the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW.org) cam¬ 
paigns to end prison slavery, incarceratedworkers.org 

Fire Ant: Quarterly publication focused on anarchist prison¬ 
ers and generating material solidarity. Download at blooming- 
tonabc.noblogs.org or write PO Box 164, Harmony ME 04942. 
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W hen offered the chance to review Ann Hansens 
memoir about her time in the Canadian prison 
system, I was enthusiastic but doubtful that I 
would be permitted to receive such a book.. 

With my Communications Management status and partic¬ 
ipation in the Rehabilitation Drug Abuse Program (RDAP) 
while imprisoned at Carswell Federal Medical Center in Tex¬ 
as, it seemed unlikely that this courageous and intensely hon¬ 
est account of real life in all manner of jails, holding facilities, 
and prisons would be allowed in. 

Ann Hansen is a Canadian anarchist and former mem¬ 
ber of Direct Action, a guerrilla group that bombed a factory 
making components for American cruise missiles. She was 
sentenced to life in prison in 1983, but released after eight 
years. 

Upon hearing the sentence, Hansen threw a tomato at the 
judge. In 2001, the publisher of this title, issued Hansens, Di¬ 
rect Action: Memoirs Of An Urban Guerrilla. 

Certainly there have been some other prison memoirs in 
the Carswell library from time to time, but none of them 
advocated for the abolition of the prison system itself. Fur¬ 
thermore, Hansens candid discussion of drug use, trafficking, 
and smuggling into the prison system might be considered a 
“glorification of the criminal lifestyle,” or detrimental in some 
way to the people in my RDAP Unit program who are trying 
to recover from addiction. 

Fortunately, the censors decided to pass on the book. I de¬ 
voured it in just a couple days, despite a busy work schedule, 
staying up late with my book light to read it. Hansen writes in 
a straight-forward way, with clearly articulated ideas and with 
powerful feeling. 

Though the stories she tells are written in a way that pro- 
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tects the privacy of her fellow prisoners and friends (using 
composites, changing names and dates), the end result is still 
the truth. There were parts of her stories that concurred with 
events and behaviors that I witness at my prison. 

With great skill and no small amount of grace, Hansen 
gifts her subjects with the humanity and compassion that 
they are so often denied in other narratives. By relating the 
records of facts and figures of demographics as to who is in¬ 
carcerated and why to real people’s stories, there is a wealth 
of understanding delivered that surpasses the reach of mere 
statistics. 

When Hansen describes a particular suicide cluster over a 
small number of years, we, as readers, are more able to grasp 
these acts of despair after knowing the personal stories of 
some of the victims. 

Hansen does not leave off at just telling the truth. She 
provides an analysis as to what economic forces, including 
the ever-increasing advances in technology and manufacture, 
push the planned obsolescence of human workers. These 
forces are leading governments to turn more and more to 
the carceral system as a means of social control for those 
members of the population who have been edged out of the 
economic system. 

I was inspired by her frankness about figuring out a way to 
fully embrace and care for her prison community, responsi¬ 
bly, while still remaining true to her political beliefs. During 
my years of incarceration, this has not always been easy. 

It was reassuring to read about Hansens process of 
self-criticism and her willingness to acknowledge what she 
deemed to be mistakes in judgment. She seems to have 
found a way to both keep her ideals in place and to act with 
sensitivity towards her fellow prisoners. 


Though many of her stories tracked with my own expe¬ 
riences in prison over the past ten years, Hansen’s account 
of her time in the Kitchener, Ontario, Super Max unit of 
Grand Valley Institution for Women was really on point for 
me. In such a small population, the unit culture determines 
how your life runs. 

Her interactions with the “Q/ the unit alpha female as it 
were, as they built up to a possible physical fight, felt eerily 
familiar. The close confines, tiny community, and the swamp 
mix of stress, pent up anger, mental health issues, and a re¬ 
liance upon violence to both vent and resolve dominance 
questions and access to resources all jibed with my memories 
of time at the restrictive Administrative Unit at Carswell. 

Although I did years of work in prisoner support groups 
before being imprisoned, it didn’t prepare me for how it feels 
to be incarcerated, how it affects your family and your life’s 
direction. Hansen’s book is the nearest thing to opening a 
window into the inner life of that experience. 

Her narrative is framed within the context of a political 
vision that explains the possible evolution of this painful and 
generationally damaging way of addressing social problems 
that are the result of economic disparity and prejudice. 

Hansen’s book is a powerful witness to what is being done 
wrong beneath the pretense of protecting society. 

Marius Mason, a former Fifth Estate staff member, is an 
anarchist, environmental and animal rights activist serving 
nearly 22 years in prison for acts of property damage carried 
out in defense of the planet. Incarcerated since 2009, he 
came out as transgender in 2014. 

More information on supporting Marius and communicat¬ 
ing with him is at supportmariusmason.org. 


The Demand for 
Human Rights is a 
Revolutionary Act 

A Declaration of the Rights of Human Beings: On the 
Sovereignty of Life as Surpassing the Rights of Man, 

Second Edition 

Raoul Vaneigem Translated by Liz Heron 
PM Press, 2019 

ROD DUBEY 

“The freedom to live like a human being annuls the sup¬ 
posed freedoms of commerce and predation.” 

S o begins Raoul Vaneigem’s preface to the second 
edition of A Declaration of the Rights ofHuman Beings. 
Originally published in 2001, this second edition is 
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his attempt to create a foundational document asserting the 
primacy of humanity against the dominance of commerce 
and state power. 

Vaneigem, the Belgian historian and philosopher, was 
once a key member of the Situationist International which 
exerted significant influence on the enrages of 1968 France, 
but he has continued to impact anti-authoritarian thought 
and resistance ever since, including the Occupy movement. 

His writing is poetical and polemical, always original, 
brilliant and provocative, with an emphasis on daily life and 
our subjective experience. 

Vaneigem argues that the global market economy, which 
has shaped our existence and social relations, is in a process 
of decline. This, in spite of re-energizing changes to capi- 
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talism, like the move towards natural energy. He has no in¬ 
terest in the solutions of politicians which will maintain an 
oppressive and predatory system based on the exploitation of 
humans and nature. 

He promotes civil disobedience that, in the stead of a 
market system, can move us towards continually evolv¬ 
ing, self-managed communities run by direct democracy, 
that create local, environmentally responsible solutions for 
health, energy, transport, and learning, while engaging in the 
self-production of goods rather than the purchase of com¬ 
modities. These represent the triumph of life, poetry, and 
pleasure over an existence based on mere survival in a market 
economy. 

Declaration of the Rights begins with a critique of various 
historical bills of rights, but Vaneigem principally 
focuses on the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen (1789) from the French Revolution. This was a 
secular document asserting the natural rights of individual 
male property owners. Among other things, its seventeen 
articles proclaimed their rights to property ownership, 
political participation and popular sovereignty, freedom of 
speech, religious freedom, equality under the law, and liberty. 
In 1791, Olympe De Gouges published the Declaration of 
the Rights of Woman and the Female Citizen in response to the 
patriarchal nature of the document. 

Vaneigem argues that the Rights of Man were a rebut¬ 
tal of monarchical power and divine right, serfdom, and an 
agrarian economy run by aristocracy; but while these were 
significant changes and contributed to ensuring a basic level 
of subsistence, the Rights of Man conceived of man in an 
abstract way, as a worker and citizen, without recognition of 
his humanity. 

As such, the Rights of Man , and the free circulation of 
ideas became as one with the expansion of free trade and a 
new dominant economy. The Rights of Man protected prop¬ 
erty ownership, so helped to maintain inequality. They so¬ 
lidified the power of the state. And, their legal protections 
primarily protected people’s right to continue to labour. 

The Rights of Man are linked to an economy which main¬ 
tains people in a new form of slavery. Vaneigem writes: “The 
Rights of Man are no more than amplifications of a sin¬ 
gle right which is the right to survive merely for the sake of 
working toward the survival of a totalitarian economy.” 

This economic dominance quashes human freedoms 
while promoting an ideology of consumerism. Other effects 
of this are the rapid depletion of the corporately controlled 
natural world, a perilous future for the planet, and increasing 


poverty and state terrorism. 

As an alternative to the Rights of Man, based on our shared 
humanity, Vaneigem presents 58 rights with accompanying 
commentaries. Each is bold and provocative. 

He sums up his intentions for his Declaration with what 
may first seem to be an aggrandizing statement, but which 
is actually a pretty fair summary of the breadth of what fol¬ 
lows. “The present Declaration of the Rights ofHuman Beings 
attempts, taking self-creation and world-creation as its foun¬ 
dation, to further a radical break with the ways of think¬ 
ing, psychological responses, social habits and customs, and 
individual and collective behaviour, that have defined men, 
women and children at a deep subconscious level for nearly 
ten millennia.” 

Among the rights are the following: 

Article 10b [iii] 

All human beings have the right to replace State gov¬ 
ernments with a world federation of small local communi¬ 
ties where individual excellence will ensure the humanity 
of social life 

This is not a political book in any traditional sense, al¬ 
though there are rights which speak to typical political con¬ 
siderations. Humans, he asserts, for example, have the right 
to free transport and free healthcare. 

We can easily glimpse the sort of future society that he 
sees as possible and necessary, but without this being an at¬ 
tempt to direct a Utopian picture (which would be inconsis¬ 
tent with the rights to self-determination and creativity that 
he delineates) or provide a tactical playbook for how to get 
from here to there. 

Article 5 

All humans have the right to happiness. 

While the rights in the Declaration include some that are 
similar to those asserted in past documents, their implica¬ 
tions are made explicit here. The right to happiness, for one, 
entails the right to “the creation of one’s own destiny and 
the re-creation of the world in order to take pleasure in it.” 
Rights to our humanity give us the right to radically restruc¬ 
ture our society in ways that cease to undermine it. 

Article 1 

All humans have the right to become human and to be 
treated as such. 

Vaneigem is not engaged in simply describing humans in 
novel economic or political terms consistent with his own 
political views. Instead, he is asserting the right of humans 
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to their full humanity. Humans have rights to all aspects of 
their being. They are corporeal beings, part of nature, their 
bodies being broken down by work, medicine, pollution, and 
from being viewed as a machine. 

As such, we have the right to healthy, natural food, and 
a life freed from the demands of consumerism and wage la¬ 
bour. But humans are much more than simply biological en¬ 
tities. We are beings with consciousness, emotions, intellect, 
and creativity. And, we are deeply social creatures. 

We have rights to all of these aspects of our humanity. 
Rights to think or not, to feel a range of emotions and to 
express them or not, to be kind and to manage our moods, 


and to interact or not with others. 

Ultimately, Vaneigem is advocating for living rather than 
surviving, and for unity between personal life, collective life, 
and the environment. 

But he is also arguing that complete human fulfillment 
gives us rights to poetry, play, to self-creation and adorn¬ 
ment, to dreaming, to innocence, to anger, and to making 
real our desires. 

Rod Dubey's latest book is The Lingering Longing For A 
Long Lost Love, an ontological mystery set in post WWIIAmer- 
ica, based on 60 old photographs and other lies. 


Struggles Agains 
Capitalist Rule in 
Modern China 




China On Strike: Narratives of Workers' Resistance 

edited by Hao Ren; English edition edited by Zhong Jin Li and 
Eli Friedman 
Haymarket Books, 2016 

Striking to Survive: Workers Resistance to Factory 
Relocations in China 

Fan Shigang, translated by Henry Moss 
Haymarket Books, 2018 

RUI PRETI 

T he modern state of China, by capitalist standards, 
is generally thriving. The nations economic growth 
rate, considered to be a prime indicator of prosperity, 
is significantly higher than that of the western industrialized 
countries, even with its recent slowdowns. 

According to The New York Times , “China now leads the 
world in the number of homeowners, internet users, college 
graduates and, by some counts, billionaires.” 

But most ordinary Chinese still lead lives of exploitation 
by the wealthy few. This has sparked ongoing protests, de¬ 
spite the clear authoritarian character of the government and 
the reality that in disputes it most often takes the side of 
those running state owned or privately managed enterprises. 

The titles reviewed here offer translations of Chinese 
workers’ accounts of recent work-related protests collected 


by activists of the underground 
Chinese periodical Factory Sto¬ 
ries (Gongchang Longmenz- 
ben). 

China on Strike provides first¬ 
hand narratives of fifteen differ¬ 
ent struggles, spanning the first 
decade of the 21st century. 

Striking To Survive centers 
around the recollections of nine 
workers active in strikes protest¬ 
ing the relocation plans of one 
Chinese-based, Hong Kong- 
owned factory, from late 2012 through 2016 and a shorter 
description of a comparable struggle in a different enterprise 
from 2014 to 2015. 

T ogether, these two books provide detailed descriptions 
of one important aspect of modern Chinese everyday 
life: the constant reality of worker unrest, and the refusal of 
government at any level to help workers being cheated by the 
bosses, even assisting employers with the police. 

In China during the past thirty years, there have been 
thousands of protests by workers against poor and unsafe 
working conditions, long hours, low wages, withholding of 
pay, outsourcing, and the ongoing relocation of enterprises 
by employers constantly seeking cheaper labor costs. 

Despite the highly structured semi-militarized factory 
system of control and domination, many workers have re¬ 
peatedly found ways to join together to protest and resist. 
Workers in some struggles developed solidarity with stu¬ 
dents and university teachers, who helped to publicize their 
plight. 

Some of the protests have been long-lasting and very 
militant, involving large numbers of workers. The Hong 
Kong-based China Labour Bulletin reports several simulta¬ 
neous protests in multiple cities to disrupt and pressure large 
employers such as Foxconn, Walmart, China Unicom, and 
Neutrogena (a subsidiary of the American multinational, 
Johnson & Johnson). >>> 
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repression rather than greater liberalization a la a 
new deal style compromise that could give people 
a somewhat larger share of the wealth and a little 
less regulation of expression in return for a lessening 
of social unrest. The Chinese Communist regime is 
convinced their hold on power would be endangered 
by the kind of loosening up of political discipline 
that the bureaucrats of Soviet Russia undertook in 
the 1980s, which was followed by the downfall of 
the Soviet system. 

The future is uncharted as to whether the govern¬ 
ment can tighten and strengthen its hold on power, 
or whether the recurring protests and resistance will 
be able to develop forms of struggle that create au¬ 
thentic social transformation. 


Outside the workplace, people living in the path of state infrastruc¬ 
ture projects facing eviction by local governments and developers have 
become actively involved in protests against their displacement. 

There have also been protests against land dispossession, overuse of 
natural resources and industrial pollution, as well as struggles for civil 
liberties, civil rights, freedom to hold and discuss dissenting social-po¬ 
litical perspectives, feminist and student issues, and free expression in 
the arts. Although all of these activities are periodically met with dra¬ 
conian state repression, they spring up again and again. 

T here has also been an inspiring persistence of anarchist ideas 
in China over the past 120 years, beginning decades before the 
Maoists took power, and continuing to re-emerge despite the Chinese 
Communist Party and government’s attempts to obliterate them. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, many young people involved in the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution became disillusioned with the entire regime. Some 
dedicated the rest of their lives to being truth tellers inside and outside 
the Chinese state. 

Some fled to Hong Kong and became the anarchists of the Seven¬ 
ties Front who published a magazine in the 1970s called Minus and 
participated in protests. They went on to help reawaken anarchist ideas 
in Hong Kong and even mainland China in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Some carried on into the 21 st century, engaging in cultural and so¬ 
cial activities that encouraged anarchist conversations both inside and 
outside the country, including most recently through the Hong Kong 
Black Book anarchist book fair held in 2017. 

(See “Hong Kong’s Black Book Fair,” Fifth Estate #400, Spring 
2018, and “Hong Kong: Where Anarchists & Blackbirds Sing About 
Freedom,” #381, Summer-Fall 2009.) 

But many of those who express opposition to the Chinese govern¬ 
ment or private employers experience high individual and social cost, 
such as police attacks and imprisonment. 

Nevertheless, instead of silencing protesters and dissenters, the bru¬ 
tality of the government and employers has convinced many in China 
that any improvement in their condition will have to come through 
their own actions. 

As China On Strike and Striking to Survive document, so far most 
workers’ struggles seek redress of grievances that are supposedly grant¬ 
ed by the legal system, often with the help of labor rights and human 
rights lawyers and activists. 

But the response of government on all levels has been increasing 


Rui Preti is a long-time friend of the Fifth Estate 
and a great believer in the value of continuous ques¬ 
tioning and challenging the status quo. 

Mobilized 

I LAURINDA LIND 

Let's hope Cape Breton wasn't kidding 
when they said we could move there 
from this side if things got crazy scary. 

The ones who shout hardest hardly 
ever have it right, since such small 
gods surge from somewhere far 

back in the night. Light fills space 
as it can. Dark does the same, 
and the space is a brain. Attackers 

were attacked, so now their best 
work is done behind walls where 
whoever they ruin won't clutter up 

the compound. They can't see what 
runs loose in the reaping, or that 
meanness won't mend them. 

Neither will screaming. An entire country 
standing up in arms out in the street, 
straight in the path of the storm. 

Laurinda Lind lives in New Yorks North 
Country. Her poems have appeared in numerous 
literary and poetry publications. In 2018, she won 
first place in both the Keats-Shelley Prize for 
adult poetry and the New York State Fair poetry 
competition. 
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Unist’ot’en Under Attack 

Continued from Page 30 

the new Gidimt’en Camp to provide a solid front against the 
proposed pipeline developments. The Unist’ot en Camp and 
the newly established Gidimt en checkpoint have received 
support from all five hereditary chiefs of the Wet’suwet’en 
Nation. 

The new checkpoint is supposed to be outside the in¬ 
junction area, but the company had the courts expand the 
injunction coverage to include it. On December 21, 2018, 
the injunction was expanded to cover the entire forest service 
road, including the second checkpoint. 

On January 4,2019, word circulated that the RCMP was 
undertaking a mass mobilization of special forces for an in¬ 
vasion of the Wetsuwet en territories to remove the people 
from their unceded lands. 

On January 5, members of the RCMP’s Aboriginal Police 
Liaison met with the Wetsuwet en Hereditary Chiefs and 
threatened that specially trained tactical forces would be de¬ 
ployed to remove Wetsuwet en people from their sovereign 
territory. 

O n January 8, the armed military force of the RCMP 
breached the gate at Gitdumt’en Camp and began 
forcefully removing people from the land. The RCMP first 
set up exclusion zones for the media and public, and cut Wi¬ 
Fi and cell communications inside the area. At least 14 peo¬ 
ple were arrested at the site. This mobilization and assault 
were rightly identified as acts of war. It involves an invasion 
of sovereign territories by an external force. And that force, 
the RCMP, is an explicitly military organization. 

Immediately in response to the state violence against the 
Wet’suwet’en land defenders, solidarity actions were held in 
over 60 locations globally. Follow up actions have taken place 
including a several hours long shutdown of the busy Port of 
Vancouver, an economic disruption aimed at imposing a cost 
on capital. There has been much organizing and strategizing 
to take struggles on a broad level to the Canadian state (fed¬ 
erally and provincially) and to the extractives corporations 
themselves. 

In late January, Coastal GasLink, escorted by the RCMP, 
moved onto Unist’ot en territory beyond the camp site, os¬ 
tensibly to do surveying. On January 23, Coastal GasLink 
bulldozed a trapline, a main source of sustenance for the 
community, during their construction work. On February 
13, significant archeological findings, two stone tools, in an 
area disrupted by company work led to a halting of construc¬ 
tion while archeological assessments are done. All of this has 
happened without consent of the Unistot en. 

They have made it clear that this struggle continues. 

Jeff Shantz is an anarchist community organizer in Surrey, 
British Columbia. His website is jeffshantz.ca . 



"Non Una Di Merio" movement (Not One Less) marches in Rome, 
Nov. 24, against femicide and anti-woman violence. 

—photo: Bill Weinberg 


Immigrant Centers are the Target 

Rome Squatters 
Face Clampdown 

BILL WEINBERG 

I t was a multicultural crowd that gathered in Rome’s 
Plaza San Silvestro to oppose the draconian Security 
Decree then pending in the Italian parliament. Popu¬ 
larly called the Salvini Law after Italy’s far-right Inte¬ 
rior Minister, Matteo Salvini, the Decree was aimed at two 
broadly overlapping groups: immigrants and squatters. 

Many of those in Plaza San Silvestro were both. One 
prominent banner read, DALLE MONTAGNE DEL 
KURDISTAN AL CUORE DI ROMA, ARARAT NON SI 
SGOBERA. “From the mountains of Kurdistan to the heart 
of Rome, Ararat will not be evicted.” 

It displayed painted images of a mighty mountain and an 
old industrial building. Flying above the banner was the flag 
of the Kurdish revolutionary movement in Turkey and Syria. 

Ararat is the famous mountain in Turkey’s Kurdish east, 
but here it also refers to the Ararat Kurdish Cultural Cen¬ 
ter, one of Rome’s many squatted community centers, in a 
reclaimed industrial space in the city’s outlying Testaccio 
district. 

There was another contingent at the protest of Peruvian 
migrants living in a squatted building, and yet another from 
various Horn of Africa countries. The contingents clustered 
in groups, while the riot police and paramilitary Carabinieri 
formed a ring around the perimeter of the plaza. 

The Salvini Law, in addition to restricting the rights of 
migrants and refugees to asylum and government aid, im- 
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poses a five-year prison term for 
squatting. 

It was passed November 29,2018, 
just six days after the protest in Pla¬ 
za San Silvestro. Italy’s thousands of 
squatters—many of them displaced 
from their homelands in the Middle 
East, Africa and South America—are 
now in a precarious position. 

The first mass evictions under the 
law sparked street-fighting in Turin 
on February 10 after police raided El 
Asilo (The Asylum), a squatted com¬ 
munity center. 

R omes San Lorenzo neighbor¬ 
hood, just east of the historic 
center, may be next to feel the heat. 
This area of mixed decaying apart¬ 
ment buildings and abandoned light 
industry, has the city’s highest density 
of occupazioni , as squats are called. 

They are mostly community cen¬ 
ters in reclaimed abandoned prop¬ 
erties—generally dubbed CSOAs, 
for centro sociale ocupato auto-gestito 
(self-managed occupied social cen¬ 
ters). 

Communia is a self-described spa¬ 
do de mutuo soccorso (space of mutual 
aid) on the edge of San Lorenzo. A 
banner above the entrance reads OM¬ 
NIA SUNT COMMUNIA —Latin 
for “The Commons is All,” the slo¬ 
gan of Thomas Miintzer, the radical 
theologian who became a rebel leader 
during the German Peasants’ War of 
1524-5. 

Pass through the gate, and a big 
mural portrait of the revolution¬ 
ary cleric adorns the wall across the 
courtyard. 

Ylena, one of the volunteers at 
Communia, sees the area’s occupazi¬ 
oni as threatened by economic forces 
apart from the Salvini Law—along 
with the neighborhood’s traditional 
commons. As San Lorenzo is gentri- 
fied, “public streets are being closed 
by private developers,” she says. 

The struggle for control of space 
was dealt a propaganda blow in Oc¬ 
tober with the death of Desiree Mar- 
iottini, 16, who was apparently given 



Demonstration in Rome's Plaza San Silvestro November 23 against a low aimed at immi¬ 
grants and squatters. Sign held by Kurdish refugees says, "From the mountains of Kurdistan 
to the heart of Rome, Ararat will not be evicted." —photo: Bill Weinberg 


drugs before being sexually abused in a derelict building in San Lorenzo, and suffered 
an overdose. Three migrants from Senegal and Nigeria were arrested in the case, and 
Salvini visited San Lorenzo to rail against the “worms” infesting the district. 

But Ylena from Communia, sees the crime as related to the squeeze on whole¬ 
some places for youth and the disenfranchised to gather. “When something like this 
happens, they say something must be done. But we have been saying for years that 
we need more community spaces,” she says. “Now they can say everything sucks 
here, so we can destroy everything and build new houses. So, we are trying to get 
legalized.” 

/^t ommunia has moved through various locations since its founding in 2013, be- 
^✓ fore settling into its current complex of disused warehouses. It now hosts a 
cafe, library, art gallery, and a sartoria migrante —a workshop where West African 
migrants make whimsical fashion items from recycled materials for sale in local 
markets. It is called Karalo Roma, from the word for “tailor” in the Mandinka lan¬ 
guage. Space is also provided for a group that offers legal counseling for migrants. 

Communia is hoping to gain legal rights to occupancy of the space which is still 
owned by the proprietors who abandoned it. 

Even amid the threats of repression and gentrification, there is a palpable sense 
of ferment in San Lorenzo. 

Among the numerous CSOAs is a palestra populare, or popular gymnasium where 
local rads can stay in shape for street actions. Radio Onda Rossa (Red Wave), a pi¬ 
rate station rooted in the Autonomist movement of the 1970s, has been on the air 
for almost 40 years. And, in a narrow storefront on Via dei Campani, near ancient 
walls dating to Rome’s imperial era, is the Anomalia anarchist bookstore. Founded 
in 1984, its lower level houses the archives of Errico Malatesta’s Italian Anarchist 
Federation, dating back to the 1940s. 

One of the slogans seen on banners at the rally in Plaza San Silvestro was SPEG- 
NILAMICCIA —“douse the fuse,” with the implication that the Salvini Law would 
put the country on a countdown to social explosion. 

Now that it has passed, the challenge facing Italy’s squatters is greater than ever. 

Bill Weinberg lives in New York City and blogs at CounterVortex.org 
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Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or 
Fifth Estate, POB 201016, 
Ferndale Ml 48220 

All formats accepted including typescript 
& handwritten. 

Letters may be edited for length. 

LETTERS 

Continue from Page Two 

With respect to Wold's remarks 
about my neglecting to "explore what 
cultural elements foster anti-authoritar¬ 
ianism/' I actually do discuss some cul¬ 
tural elements, including child-rearing. 

Annoyingly, Wold ignores the main 
thrust of this chapter (included in the 
section, "The Assault on U.S. Anti-Au¬ 
thoritarians"), which is to make clear, 
as I say in the beginning: "The assault 
against Native Americans constitutes 
racism, genocide, and land theft on a 
massive scale. 

It is also an attempt to eliminate a 
cultural tradition that—with its rela¬ 
tive absence of coercion and greater 
freedoms—undermines U.S. authori¬ 
tarians." 

In this chapter, I provide Native an¬ 
ti-authoritarian cultural examples and, 
using the United Nations definition of 
five varieties of genocide, I lay out how 
the U.S. committed all five. 

This is not the only instance in 
Wold's review which misrepresents 
what I said or did not say. Wold misrep¬ 
resents me as not giving "substantive 
attention to what is legitimate vs. 
illegitimate authority and how to know 
the difference." I can give you many 
examples from the book to show that 
this also is false. 

Wold's unfair depiction of the book 
doesn't end here. Like any reviewer, 


Wold is certainly entitled to dislike or 
disagree with what I've said, but he is 
not entitled to misrepresent what I've 
said. This kind of reviewing is not only 
bad for my reputation and for Al< Press, 
but also bad for Fifth Estate. 

Bruce Levine 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mike Wold replies: I want to note 
that my review contained positive 
comments as well as criticisms of Bruce 
Levine's book and I did not "dislike" it. 

To get to his specific complaints: As 
far as the difference between "legit¬ 
imate" and "illegitimate" authority, I 
was not looking for examples. I was 
looking for analysis of what makes the 
difference. 

I would apologize for poor sentence 
construction that made it sound as 
if Levine did not talk about anti-au¬ 
thoritarian Native American cultural 
practices at all. He devoted all of a page 
and a half to this subject. I would have 
liked to see more. 

Like Levine, I feel passionately 
angry about the genocide against the 
original inhabitants of this continent. 
I'm no expert, but I've read and studied 
about many Native American cultures 
and greatly respect them. They were 
destroyed regardless of how authoritar¬ 
ian they were; the genocide happened 
because they were in the way of White 
settlers. 

It's a pervasive and long-standing 
myth that Native Americans in North 
America did not create any civilization 
comparable to those in Mesoamerica 
(including the Aztecs) or Peru (includ¬ 
ing the Incas). The myth's progressive 
variant is that all Native Americans 
north of Mexico lived in small groups 
and were non-authoritarian and non-hi- 
erarchical. 

The North American parallel to the 
other civilizations is in the numerous 
tribes in the Mississippian culture, 
which thrived for centuries in most of 
what's now the Midwest and Southeast 
U.S. The largest ceremonial center, 
Cahokia (a UNESCO World Heritage 
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site, in case the author still thinks I'm 
making this up), was home to over ten 
thousand people. 

The paramount chief lived on a 100 
foot high mound, still standing, built up 
from a flat plain by manual labor, using 
stone tools. 

The Mississippians (as archaeolo¬ 
gists call them) had chiefs who were 
considered semi-divine, had elites that 
lived off the surplus of the common 
people, and practiced human sacrifice. 
The civilization had largely collapsed 
by 1500 CE, but there were surviving 
tribes documented by the Spanish and 
French explorers when they reached 
Florida and the Gulf Coast. 

Another very different hierarchical 
culture was in my area, stretching from 
Puget Sound to Southeast Alaska. These 
tribes had a well-developed class struc¬ 
ture, including a semi-hereditary slave 
class. Leadership was almost always 
drawn from the similarly semi-heredi¬ 
tary upper class. 

Many other groups had hierarchies, 
including slavery. Their practice of 
slavery was usually not as brutal as that 
of the European settlers in the U.S., and 
the condition of slavery generally less 
permanent, but it can hardly be called 
"anti-authoritarian." 

For somebody growing up in 
American culture, being ethnocentric 
is almost inescapable. I didn't use it as 
an insult. 

It's ethnocentrism to project politi¬ 
cal ideals we'd like to see in our society 
onto a culture (in this case, innumer¬ 
able cultures) that is not ours, rather 
than honoring its reality. 

Surviving Native cultures are not 
really helped by idealizing their pasts. 
We can learn a lot from them, but we 
need to understand their weaknesses, 
as well as their good points. 



Be sure to 
us know so 
don’t miss 
issue. 
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Some of the World's Top 



ow How You Can 


EAT THE RICH 


20 LESSONS 

Take your cooking to the next 
level with essential methods, 
ingredients, and recipes for 
preparing and eating the rich. 


100% EXCLUSIVE 

Go inside the kitchen with 
exclusive lessons and a free 
cookbook: To Serve The Rich. 
Watch while you learn. 


GO BEYOND THE RICH 

Order your EAT THE RICH 
Master Cooking Class now and 
get extra episodes on, What To 
Do When The Rich Run Out\ 


More than ever before, eating the rich has become not only a tasty meal alternative 
for working people around the world, but a necessity in saving the planet from the 
destructive habits of wealthy parasites. That's why we created the Master Cooking 
Class series, EAT THE RICH. 

Top street chefs from New York, Beijing, London, Lagos, Moscow, and Detroit, will 
show how they serve the wealthy in their hometowns. Essential methods will be 
covered, such as: Where to Look for the Rich, Hints on Selection and Preparation, 
Tenderizing - Pounding or Marinating, plus so much more. 

In two new episodes covering, W hat To Do When The Rich Run Out, chefs will 
show how to prepare and serve any number of leaders, administrators, bosses, and 
mediators, all of whom, in one way or another, wish to be served. And serve them 
we will. Experience a new world from the old world on your plate. 



Free Cookbook 













